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ARTICLE 


NATURE AND GRACE! 


IN one of the most remarkable and original among the philoso- 
phical books recently published in England, Mr—now Professor— 
R. G. Collingwood’s Essay on Philosophical Method, the author 
has pointed out that it is characteristic of a philosophical as dis- 
tinguished from a scientific classification, that the classes, to use 
his expression, ‘overlap’. In such a classification we find the 
variable factor identified with, not (as in scientific classification) 
distinguished from, the generic essence, and (to quote Professor 
Collingwood *) the result of this identification is that every form, 
so far as it is low in the scale, is to that extent an imperfect or 
inadequate specification of the generic essence, which is realized 
with progressive adequacy as the scale is ascended. On this scale 
the zero end® forms no part of the scale; for in it the generic 
essence is altogether absent. Professor Collingwood illustrates 
his statement by considering the concepts of Duty and Expe- 
diency as kinds of human motive. ‘Duty’, he tells us,* ‘ rejects 
expediency in the sense of refusing to accept it as even a legiti- 
mate kind of goodness, and regarding it rather as the inveterate 
enemy of morality, but reaffirms it in the sense of accepting it, 
when modified by subordination to its own principles, as a con- 
stituent element in itself. Thus duty and expediency overlap; a 
dutiful action always has its own expediency ; and an expedient 
action to that extent partakes of the nature of duty. 


? This paper was originally written as a contribution to a discussion on ‘ Com- 
munity, Church and State’ in connexion with the Universal Christian Council for 
Life and Work. 


* Essay on Philosophical Method p. 61. 
VOL. XXXVII. I 


3 p. 81. 4 p. gt. 
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Now the distinction between Nature and Grace appears to me 
to be a distinction just of the kind which Professor Collingwood 
has in view in these passages. They ‘overlap’ throughout. All 
that we call Nature in man (as elsewhere) has its origin in the free 
act of God, and in this way comes under the head of Grace. On 
the other hand, all Grace is the fulfilment of natural human 
capacity. The distinctive nature of man is precisely capacity for 
divine Grace. Man’s end is, as the Scottish catechism teaches, 
the enjoyment of God ; and most certainly God cannot be enjoyed 
by man except by his own gracious impartation of himself to 
man’s soul. Yet, from the point of view of religion, Grace is 
‘that which by nature’ man ‘cannot have’!; Nature, as con- 
trasted with Grace, cannot be allowed to be its source. Never- 
theless, as has already been said, it could not be conferred at all 
except upon a nature capable of receiving it, such as man’s nature 
is, and the brute’s is not. But this capacity for grace in man’s 
nature signifies that, from a teleological point of view, his nature 
only fulfils its own intrinsic possibilities when it is actually the 
recipient of grace, nor can this receptiveness of human nature, 
which is presupposed by the grace which we contrast with nature, 
be conceived to belong to it otherwise than by the grace of God, 
from whom, according to the Apostle James, ‘ cometh down every 
good gift’. 

The distinction, however, which, notwithstanding this mutual 
‘ overlapping ’, exists between these two concepts of Nature and 
Grace, is a distinction which the history of religion shews to have 
been from the first characteristic of this mode of human ex- 
perience. The ceremonies, which are so prominent a feature of 
the social life of primitive men, whereby the youth of the tribe 
are initiated into the mysteries of the tribal religion—or, again, the 
beliefs current about the peculiarities which set apart a ‘ medicine- 
man’ from his fellow-tribesmen— illustrate the truth that there is 
always associated with religion a contrast of ‘two worlds’,* in 
both of which man has or may have a footing, one of which is 
‘higher’ and more mysterious than the other. This is so even 
where, as is often the case with peoples of the lower culture— 
and not with them only—the functions and activities assigned to 
the higher and more mysterious world seem to be valued in the 


1 Church of England Service of Public Baptism. 
2 Cf. Keble Christian Year, Septuagesima Sunday : ‘ Two worlds are ours’. 
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end as in some way or other promoting those assigned to the 
lower and less mysterious. We are accustomed, indeed, to take, 
as our standard for estimating the rank of a religious doctrine or 
practice, the degree in which it treats ‘this world’ as existing for 
the sake of ‘ the other world ’ and not ‘ the other world’ as existing 
for the sake of ‘ this world’. 

This contrast of two worlds, which is characteristic of religious 
experience from the first, and in Christianity becomes the contrast 
between the respective spheres of Nature and of Grace, does not 
appear to depend upon the fact that man is ‘fallen’ or sinful; 
although this fact doubtless gives to the contrast, as it actually 
exists, a special character which does depend thereon. But (to 
employ the traditional phraseology of Christian theology) the 
‘ image of God’, in which man was created, was not wholly lost 
in the Fall ; otherwise man would have ceased to be man, and the 
renewal of the Creator’s image in humanity through the incarna- 
tion and redemptive action of the Son of God would have become 
impossible. For even if, as St Paul suggests,” the whole creation 
is to share in the ultimate outcome of that renewal which he calls 
‘the manifestation of the sons of God’, it is only through its 
solidarity with the human nature which is the direct object of 
God’s redeeming grace. 

It may be a subject of dispute whether or no—or how far—the 
actual situation, whereby the condescension of God to man in his 
historical revelation of himself and the historical ‘ ascent of man’ ® 
in civilization and culture from the low estate in which the inves- 
tigations of biologists and anthropologists have convinced all 
educated men to-day that he began, are indeed different pro- 
cesses, and not merely the same process described from opposite 
points of view, is to be explained as ‘sublapsarian’ or ‘ supra- 
lapsarian’. It is certain that the distinctness of the two processes 
is most plainly seen in the fact that the progress of civilization 
and culture has brought along with it new possibilities of sin, 


1 This remark must not be understood as identifying religion with a certain 
‘ otherworldliness’, which has at times become the enemy of social improvement 
and has, in certain quarters, brought upon religion in general the reproach of being 
no more than a ‘dope ’to make ‘the proletariate ’ forget their present ills by pro- 
mising to them a compensation after death. By ‘the other world’ in the text is 
meant nota future world as opposed to the present world, but rather a present 
world in which men are or may be in communication with powers and beings other 
than the sensible objects of our everyday experience. 

2? Rom, viii 19. 
3 The title of a once well-known book by the late Henry Drummond. 
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which have been abundantly realized. Even though it be true 
that, on the whole and in the long run, this progress has been 
accompanied by an improvement in morality and religion, it can- 
not with any plausibility be maintained that it has so coincided 
uninterruptedly throughout with such improvement as to be 
rightly identified therewith. But, if we should permit our imagi- 
nation to sketch for us a picture of what an unfallen world might 
have been, the processes of which we are speaking would have 
been distinct, though they might not have been, as they now are, 
different. That is to say, every particular part of each would 
have appeared as a part of the other, as at each upward step of 
civilization or culture that man took, he would have received 
a fresh revelation of God; yet a distinction between the ascent of 
man and the condescension of God would have remained. For 
its abolition would have made man either a will-less puppet or 
the sole author of his own achievement. In either case no room 
for Grace would be left ; for only persons (not puppets) can receive 
grace ' and a nature which could perfect itself would have no need 
of grace. But we have not, in fact, to deal with an imaginary 
world of this kind. In the actual world of history, into which sin 
had entered, the ascent of man and the condescension of God, 
civilization and revelation, are processes not only distinct, but 
different. 

Now it is the appearance in our world of what is called the 
‘totalitarian’ State as, in one form or another, the ideal of various 
groups of men, and the spectacle of several great nations engaged 
in doing their best to realize this ideal,? which is forcing upon the 
Christian Church to-day the consideration of what, as stated in 
general terms above, may seem obvious enough. To understand 
how this has come about, we must turn our attention to certain 
features of nineteenth-century idealism. It was characteristic of 
this way of thinking to regard the history of divine revelation as 
either a mythical or symbolical representation of the history of 
civilization, or else (at the most) a transposition of it, so to say, 
into the key of religion. This manner of regarding the history of 
revelation leads straight to the ideas which underlie the Totali- 
tarian State. For the distinction between Church and State 
which depends on the emphasis laid by Christianity upon the 


1 Cf. the argument of Dr Oman’s Grace and Personality. 
2 Cf. J. H. Oldham Church, Community and State. 
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unique historical process of revelation which culminates in Jesus 
Christ, as it destroyed the ancient, so it has been the chief im- 
pediment to the developement of the modern view of the State as 
that community whereof the individual human being is a member 
in respect of all his spiritual capacities, and which thus covers and 
exhausts all the social potentialities of his soul. It is no doubt 
in the interest of religion that the Christian Church has refused, 
and must ever continue to refuse, to be identified with, or, except 
in certain definite respects, to be subordinated to, the State; and 
religion is not the only human interest which is ultimately incom- 
patible with ‘ totalitarian’ claims made on the State’s behalf. But 
it is, historically, the interest which has and does come most 
sharply into conflict with these claims; and this fact justifies 
Comte? in seeing in the distinction of Church from State the 
grand contribution made by Christianity to intellectual, and Lord 
Acton * its grand contribution to civil freedom. 

The Barthian theory and kindred movements in contemporary 
religious thought have been of no little service in calling atten- 
tion to the onesidedness of the tendency of nineteenth-century 
idealism which has been mentioned above. But it is impossible 
to be satisfied with a reaction against the injustice done, under the 
influence of that tendency, to the distinctive claims of Christianity, 
as in a unique sense the historical revelation of God to man, 
which invites us to go back upon the whole movement of thought 
since the Renaissance to a purely ‘transcendent’ conception of 
God, and to seek the religious values in a world ‘ wholly other’ 
than that to which secular civilization and culture belong.* Even 
if one were prepared, in the interest of Christianity, to jettison a 
tradition common to all the great philosophical schools which 
have appeared in Europe since the twelfth century, one might hesi- 
tate to abandon elements in the historical theology of Christendom 
such as the Logos doctrine, which, at least from the time of Justin 
Martyr,° has seemed to warrant Christians in recognizing in non- 
Christian philosophy a revelation parallel with that of which the 
Bible is the record ; and such, again, as the closely connected 

1 Cf. the writer’s Problems in the Relations of God and Man p. 229. 

2 Positive Philosophy, tr. Martineau, ii pp. 217 ff. 

3 Freedom in Antiquity (History of Freedom and other Essays, 1907, p. 29)- 

‘ Cf. the writer’s Religion and the Thought of Today pp. 45 fi., and Religious 


Thought in England since 1850 p. 29. 
5 Apol. I. c. 46. 
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doctrine of a praeparatio evangelica among those outside, as well 
as among those within, the covenant of promise. These doctrines 
appear to the present writer to be no less essential features of our 
religion than those which were imperilled by what one may call 
the ‘immanentism ’ of nineteenth-century idealism. 

In his recent Hibbert Lectures, delivered at Oxford, Dr Albert 
Schweitzer suggested that the eighteenth century, which is so 
often represented as a period wherein the influence of religion in 
general, and of the Christian religion in particular, upon the 
minds of men was at a particularly low ebb, was, on the contrary, 
one in which philosophical thought was, as it has not been since, 
in unison with the primary Christian faith in a kingdom of God, 
wherein the ethical ideals presented in the Sermon on the Mount 
should prevail over the antagonistic forces which in the past have 
dominated the history of humanity. In such humanitarian achieve- 
ments of the nineteenth century as the suppression of the slave 
trade Dr Schweitzer’s hearers were invited to see the last effects 
of a phase of thought, the further advance of which was soon to 
be effectively checked by Hegel’s proclamation that was ver- 
niinftig ist, das ist wirklich, und was wirklich ist, das ist ver- 
niinftig.' Certainly the creed embodied in that famous phrase was 
from the time of its first promulgation used to buttress that view 
of the State as a ‘ mortal God’, the assertion whereof by Hobbes ? 
in the seventeenth century had been a powerful influence in pro- 
voking the flow of that current of ethical speculation in the 
eighteenth century which Dr Schweitzer finds so congenial with 
the message of primitive Christianity. 

I should not indeed be prepared to endorse in all its particulars 
the view thus expounded by Dr Schweitzer,® but I think it may 
fairly be allowed that the immanentism of nineteenth-century 
idealism was fraught with real peril to Christian faith in the 
kingdom of God as a supra-national society ‘ not of this world’, 
the obligations of its citizens to which, while they no doubt pre- 
suppose the ‘ kingdoms of this world’ as the background of God’s 


1 Phil. des Rechts (Werke, viii p. 17). 

® Leviathan c. 17. Cf. Hegel Phil. des Rechts (Werke, viii) §§ 258, 272, 331- 
See my Religious Thought in England from 1850 p. 146. 

5 It is possible that, when the Hibbert Lectures are published, my account, 
derived as it is from my recollection of his words on the occasion of their delivery, 
may prove to have in some degree misinterpreted them. What I have said will, 
of course, in that case be taken as referring to my incorrect version, and not to the 
opinions in fact held by Dr Schweitzer, 
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kingdom, as the field of its activities and as the material of its 
triumph, cannot be subordinated to those imposed by these 
kingdoms upon human beings who acknowledge their member- 
ship in both, and a consequent duty not only to Caesar but to God. 

The ‘ totalitarian ’’ State cannot tolerate this divided allegiance 
which the Church must assert. The only religion which is really 
congenial to such a State is the Emperor-worship for refusing 
which the early Christians suffered martyrdom, notwithstanding 
their readiness to render to Caesar all obedience and honour that 
was consistent with the claim of that God whose express image 
they found indeed in a man, but in a man quite other than any 
Caesar, in Jesus Christ. Those who still to-day see in the face of 
Jesus Christ, and not in that of any national or class leader, the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God! must think of God 
as one to be obeyed rather than men *; who not only divides the 
allegiance of his servants with their national prince or leader, but 
has, where commands clash, an indisputably prior claim to their 
obedience. 

We may seem to be wandering far from the theme of Nature 
and Grace. But, if we, in conformity with the Platonic precept,* 
continue to follow the argument whithersoever it may carry us, 
we shall soon find ourselves brought back to it again. A new 
contrast has revealed itself beside that between Nature and Grace 
—the contrast of Grace with Law, already insisted upon by 
St Paul. It will not be denied by any one that the-State is 
essentially a realm of law; but, when St Paul talks of law in 
contrast with grace, he most often has in mind not the State, but 
the commonwealth of Israel, in his day no longer a State, but a 
Church; a Kingdom of God indeed, but a Kingdom of God ruled 
by law and not by grace. 

Now many of the practical difficulties which are involved in the 
application of the theological doctrine of Grace, as contrasted 
both with Law and with Nature, to the mutual relations of 
Church and State, the recognition of which as distinct associa- 
tions has so profoundly affected the whole course of European 
history, and forms to-day one of the chief obstacles—perhaps the 
chief obstacle—to the establishment of such a ‘totalitarian’ State 
as is now, in various forms, the ideal of many otherwise widely 
divergent schools of political thought, depend upon the fact that 


2 Cor. iv 6. 2 Acts v 29. 8 Rep. iii 394 D. 
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the historical Church belongs to the sphere of Law as well as of 
Grace and is, to use traditional phraseology, ‘visible’ as well 
as ‘invisible’. It would not, indeed, be true to say that all such 
practical difficulties would disappear if one were content to regard 
Christianity (as Dr Inge, among living English theologians, some- 
times seems content to regard it) as essentially the religion of a 
comparatively few elect souls, who have no right to expect that 
the mass of men will ever share their religious experience ; and 
were therefore disposed to maintain an attitude of sceptical 
indifference toward the ‘ecumenical’ movement of recent years 
and its ideal of a world evangelized by a visibly reunited Christian 
Church. For, largely as the result of the action so long exercised 
by Christianity upon the political life of the world, the rights of 
the individual conscience have won for themselves a footing— 
even if a somewhat precarious one—in the body of principles 
which are sufficiently domesticated in the soul of a modern civi- 
lized man to be reflected (according to the law enunciated by 
Plato in his Republic’) in the structure of any political society 
by means of which it seeks to realize its aspirations. Thus the 
possible resistance of the individual conscience to the demands of 
a ‘totalitarian’ State offers a problem different from that which 
is offered to any form of State by the presence among its citizens 
of impulses leading to anti-social actions generally acknowledged 
to be criminal. This latter fact, it is admitted by almost all, 
makes necessary the existence of a machinery for the coercion of 
those who yield to such impulses. But clearly the clash between 
a State which aims at being ‘totalitarian’ and an organized 
‘visible’ Church with a law of its own, which may be discrepant 
from that of the State, creates a situation still less easily dealt 
with than that due to the recalcitrance of individual consciences. 
Clearly too, in such a case,a Church will be in a stronger position 
over against the State if it is, not only in idea but in its actual 
organization, supra-national. Herein lies the peculiar advantage 
enjoyed by the Roman Catholic Church over Churches with a 
merely national organization in contending against the opposition 
offered by a State with ‘totalitarian’ aims to that universalistic 
conception which is implied in the assertion of the Christian 
Apostle? that there is neither Jew nor Gentile, neither bond nor 
free, neither male nor female, but all are one man in Christ Jesus. 


1 Rep. iv. 2 Gal. iii 28. 
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It is, however, rather the circumstances of the Reformation in 
the sixteenth century than any divergence of doctrine among 
Christians as to the principle asserted in the text just quoted that 
has put the Protestant Churches at a disadvantage here. The 
central organ representing a union of those portions of Christen- 
dom which have not declined to participate in the discussions of 
Lausanne or of Stockholm could not indeed expect to enjoy, in 
the eyes of governments and diplomatists, the prescriptive prestige 
of the Holy See, but might yet afford a support far from negli- 
gible to a community of Christians at grips with a State rendered 
by its ‘totalitarian’ aims jealous of any solidarity between its 
subjects and those of other States which should be based on 
principles not acknowledged in its own constitution. Such a 
union would no doubt, like any ‘ visible’ Church (whether it be 
national, intra-national, international, or supra-national) have, in 
common with the State itself, an element of Law as opposed to 
Grace. It is indeed only in virtue of this element of Law, common 
to ‘ visible’ Church and State, that a Church can come into direct 
conflict with a State at all. 

How, then, are we to think of the antithesis of Law and Grace, 
and of its relation to the previously considered antithesis of 
Nature and Grace? 

I think that we shall find the same kind of relation as we found 
existing between the conceptions of Nature and Grace existing also 
between those of Nature and Law and of Law and Grace. -It is the 
feature of human nature which distinguishes it from the nature of 
animals other than man that it is conscious of being bound by 
law ; or, to use other but equivalent phrases, of obligation by a 
categorical imperative, or, more simply, of moral responsibility. 
At the same time the presence in man of animal impulses, which 
may run counter to this law, produces a contrast between ‘ nature’ 
in abstraction from the law—the nature which belongs to man as 
an animal—and the law, the presence whereof in the conscience 
discriminates human from merely animal nature. At this level 
there first appear those communities, owing their cohesion and 
permanence to custom and law, of which the State is the most 
highly developed species. It is at a higher level that we find the 
experience of which St Paul has in his Epistle to the Romans 
supplied the classical account. Here the law is found to fail in 
its task of imposing order upon the natural impulses, and to 
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succeed only in depriving the subject of those impulses of that 
spontaneous pleasure in their satisfaction which without the law 
he might have enjoyed. The conception of Grace appears at this 
stage as, in the phrase which I borrowed above from Professor 
Collingwood, ‘ overlapping’ that of Law. For what Grace accom- 
plishes is precisely that ordering of natural impulses which it 
belongs to the Law, with which we contrast it, to demand; and 
the function of Grace in thus enabling man to fulfil the Law which, 
apart from Grace, he had found it impossible to fulfil, is only 
intelligible in so far as that Law itself proceeds from the same 
free and loving will of God which is what we really mean when 
we speak of Grace. It is because this is so that the Marcionite 
denial of the identity of the Author of Nature and Giver of the 
Law with the God of Grace who is the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ—a denial which is, in various more or less mitigated 
forms, continually presenting itself in the history of Christian 
theology—was rightly branded by the Church on its first appear- 
ance as a grave and fundamental error. 

Upon such an account as has just been given of the relation 
between Nature and Law, and between Law and Grace (as also 
upon my earlier description of that between Nature and Grace, 
suggested before there had emerged in the course of our enquiry 
the thought of Law as in some sense intermediate between the 
two), the following criticism may be made. It ignores, it may be 
said, the Fall of Man and his consequent status as not only a 
creature made in God’s image and likeness and capable of be- 
coming the object of God’s grace, but as a creature which has in 
whole or in part lost the image of God in which he was created 
and therefore cannot! pass from the kingdom of Law to that of 
Grace by any continuous process of improvement, but only 
through a second birth. In this connexion I may be asked to 
declare my view as to whether, in the technical language of 
certain theological schools, the obligation of the commandments 
of the second table, which are recognized in Scripture and by our 
Lord himself as laws of God, and with them the jurisdiction of 
the public authority, which, as the Apostle tells us,’ is ‘ ordained 
of God’ to enforce these laws, should be regarded as ‘ sublapsa- 
rian’ or ‘supralapsarian’. Would I admit, it will be enquired, 


1 Cf. Althaus Theologie der Ordnungen p. 20. 
2 Rom. xiii 1. 
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that political society in any form exists only because the presence 
of sin in human life demands it as a remedy? It is obvious that 
such questions as these are of no little importance when we are 
concerned, as we are in this paper, with the theological presup- 
positions of the attitude appropriate to the Christian when faced 
by ‘totalitarian’ claims made on the part of the State. I will 
therefore attempt to indicate what the position is which I would 
take up in regard to them. 

I should allow the life of man, as it actually is, to be so per- 
vaded by sin that we can nowhere find a region exempt from its 
presence, a region wherein the daily prayer for the forgiveness of 
our trespasses enjoined upon us by our Lord would not be 
needed.' I should, on the one hand, as I have already intimated, 
deny the doctrine of ‘ total depravity ’, of the complete loss by 
man of the divine image in which he was created, as incompatible 
with his possession of such a capacity for the reception of divine 
grace as is implied in that possibility which Christianity exists 
to proclaim, of the renewal in him of the divine image through 
his response to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. On the other hand, 
I should equally repudiate any doctrine, such as that commonly 
associated with the name of Pelagius, whereby is ascribed to man 
a power of response to the Gospel independent of the prevenient 
grace of God. 

Within the limits thus indicated I should acknowledge a con-. 
siderable diversity among theologians of emphasis and preportion 
in their views of the relations of God and man as legitimate and 
indeed inevitable, because expressive of genuine ‘varieties of 
religious experience’. When we come to the problem which is 
expressed as the question what in the Christian life is and what 
is not to be regarded as ‘ supralapsarian ’, that is, as belonging to 
an order of things such as might be conceived to have existed, 
had man not fallen, I would only say that, while speculation on 
this subject is a proper exercise for theologians, not to be dis- 
couraged merely because one may scarcely hope for agreement 
in their results, I doubt whether it should be regarded as an 
indispensable preliminary to the discussion of the attitude which 
the Christian should adopt toward the State, since admittedly 
the actual situation is ‘sublapsarian’. Nevertheless, a settled 
conviction that all Law, all that the State stands for, is not 


1 Cf. Aug. contra duas Epistolas Pelagianorum iv § 27. 
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merely, as things are, conditioned through and through by the 
fact of sin, but in its very essence a consequence of the Fall? 
does, I confess, appear to me extremely difficult to reconcile with 
the value which we set on certain features of historical Christianity. 
I will now attempt to enumerate these, suggesting that we are 
able to perceive in them a value transcending any that could be 
supposed to belong to a mere consequence of sin, though we may 
not be able clearly to conceive them, still less to present them to 
the imagination, disentangled from the relation to sin which, as 
they actually enter into our religious experience, we find them 
to bear. 

The first of these features of Christianity to which I shall refer 
in illustration of this remark is the doctrine of the ‘ new birth’, 
on the necessary intervention of which between life in the king- 
dom of Law and life in the kingdom of Grace we have found 
Dr Althaus insisting.” 

Unquestionably, as things are, the man who is ‘ regenerated’ 
passes from a state of sin, under the wrath of God, to a state in 
which he is justified through faith in Christ. In his new birth he 
receives ‘that which by nature he cannot have’. But I do not 
feel confident that the need of a passage from a natural to a super- 
natural mode of being by means of a second birth is necessarily 
to be regarded as a mere consequence of the infection of human 
nature by sin in the Fall. I find support for this hesitation of 
mine in the value which natural humanity possesses for poetry 
and romance; a value which we can fully recognize without 
falling into the ‘ sentimental’ error of ignoring the existence of 
moral evil in the life of infants and savages, and of treating all 
infants as sinless, all savages as ‘noble’. I find it above all in 
the words of our Lord about little children: words so character- 
istic of him, so startlingly new when spoken,‘ and all the more 
precious because they teach us that the spiritual experience of 
men like Paul and Augustine, to whose lips they would not 

1 Cf. Althaus Theologie der Ordnungen p. 26. 

2 Theol, der Ordnungen p. 20; see above, p. 121. 

8 «While wild in woods the noble savage ran’ (Dryden). 


* Cf. Swinburne A Dark Month xxii, on the text ‘Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven’ (Matt. xix 14) :— 
No word that ever was spoken 
By human or godlike tongue 
Gave ever such godlike token 
Since human harps were strung. 
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readily have come, is not the only possible kind of spiritual ex- 
perience, nor even of necessity the highest and most truly 
Christian. I find again a confirmation of my hesitation to pro- 
nounce the ‘ new birth’ a mere consequence of sin in the story of 
our Lord’s baptism by his forerunner. I cannot be satisfied to 
think of this as a mere ceremony, without religious significance 
for the baptized and performed solely for example’s sake, even 
though an evangelist may seem so to interpret it.' Nor can 
I help suspecting that the absence from most texts of the 
canonical records of the words ascribed in some early accounts to 
the heavenly voice heard on this occasion: ‘This day have 
I begotten thee’, is to be explained by the reverent shrinking of 
their compilers from anything which might seem to suggest that 
Jesus was not the Son of God from his birth. In the whole story 
and in those words, as perhaps an original part of it, I see an 
indication that sinlessness is not of necessity incompatible with 
a passage by way of a new birth from nature to a higher state, 
and that we need not, in order to maintain belief in our Lord’s 
sinlessness, regard him (with Dr Temple in his Nature Man and 
God*) as, in the psychological sense given to the word by 
William James, ‘ once-born’. 

Faith in the atonement wrought by the death of Christ upon 
the cross, and the use of the Gospel Sacraments as means whereby 
the effects of that atonement are applied to the Christian soul, 
presuppose a belief in the fallen state of man. It is because man 
has separated himself from God by sin that he needs to be recon- 
ciled to him. It is because, to effect this reconciliation, Christ’s 
body was broken and his blood shed upon the cross that man is 
spiritually nourished in the Eucharist by the life thus sacrificed. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult for a Christian to think of the cross of 
Christ as something the very existence of which is something so 
wholly the consequence of sin that, in condemning the sin which 
gave occasion to his death thereon, one could say that one wished 
the Passion had not been. Rather, as a well-known hymn ® 
expresses it, the redeemed gaze with rapture upon the ‘ glorious 
scars’ of Christ, the ‘dear tokens of his Passion’, as a ‘ cause of 
endless exultation to his ransomed worshippers’. Instead of 
looking upon the cross as merely a remedy for sin, which it would 


1 Matt. iii 15. 2 p. 235. 
’ Charles Wesley’s ‘Lo! he comes with clouds descending’. 
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have been better had it not been needed, the devout soul tends 
to see in the surpassing worth of the remedy the final cause of 
the permission of the sin, and to cry O felix culpa, quae talem et 
tantum meruit habere Redemptorem / ' When this stage is reached, 
the cross itself passes in some sense into the ‘ supralapsarian’ 
sphere, and we remember that the seer of the Apocalypse * speaks 
of the Lamb as ‘ slain from the foundation of the world’. 

It would no doubt be absurdly fanciful to treat the symbolism 
of Scripture and of Christian tradition as a consistent system, so 
that there could be drawn thence doctrinal inferences entitled to 
demand the universal assent of Christian believers. Yet I do 
not think that an excursion into this region will be found wholly 
unprofitable for our present purpose. However it may have 
come about, the narrative of Genesis,* as it now stands, associates 
the grant to man of the vegetable creation to be his food with 
his original ‘ unfallen’ state, the additional grant of all living 
things ‘ even as the green herb’ for this purpose with the second 
beginning of human history after the fall and the flood. The 
eucharistic elements of bread and wine are thus typical of the 
natural food of unfallen man, although not in its primitive condi- 
tion. They stand, that is to say, for the food of man, not asa 
mere animal, but as the ‘ rational animal’, which modifies by art 
his natural environment, making bread out of corn and fermenting 
the juice of the grape. They do not indeed become spiritual 
food, except when identified with (or at least taken to represent) 
the broken body and outpoured blood of the sacrifice which is 
the culminating tragedy of human sin. Yet this broken body 
and outpoured blood again, in their turn, only become the per- 
manent means of nourishing the spiritual life as represented by 
elements which, before their identification with that body and 
blood, belonged to the kingdom, not of grace, but of nature 
(though, it is to be borne in mind, of Auman nature, nature, that 
is, which is capable of self-improvement through the possession 
of reason). There is significance in the fact that, notwithstanding 
the intimate connexion of the Eucharist with the Atonement for 
sin wrought by Christ’s death upon the cross, it has been received 
by Christian piety as panis angelorum, factus cibus viatorum,' 


In the blessing of the Paschal Candle on Easter Eve known as the Exultet. 
Rev. xiii 8. 3 Gen. i 29, ix 3. 
St Thomas Aquinas’s Sequence for Corpus Christi: Lauda Sion Salvatorem. 
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the proper food of God’s unfallen children, although only by the 
redemptive sufferings of Christ made accessible to their fallen 
brethren. 

I will not pursue further this train of thought (or, if my readers 
will, of fancy). Sufficient has been said to illustrate the point 
which I desire to make. This is the point, that while the actual 
life of the Christian is indisputably conditioned at every point by 
the fact that man has fallen, yet to features of it, which are inti- 
mately bound up with our redemption from sin and belong to it 
only through that redemption, we attach a value greatly in 
excess of what would seem to be appropriate to something which 
we could wish away, along with the sin for which it is a remedy.! 
The inference which I would draw from this consideration is 
that, as I have suggested above in the reference to the new birth, 
such features, despite their close connexion in our experience 
with sin and redemption from sin, can be conceived in a ‘ supra- 
lapsarian’ fashion as belonging to a sinless humanity ; and that 
even where, as with the cross of Christ itself, this is not possible, 
it is ultimately revealed to those redeemed thereby that what 
appears at first asa mere effect of sin is rather, in the counsels of 
God, the final cause of the presence of sin in the world that He 
has made. 

The applicability of these considerations to some pressing 
problems of the present time lies in what they imply in reference 
to the State. The State, in its actual and historical form, 
obviously belongs to an order of things of which force and law, 
rather than grace and love, are the dominant principles. It is 
not indeed a manifestation of mere force, but of force at the dis- 
posal of law. It is, as we know it, conditioned by the fact of sin; 
but its foundations are ‘ supralapsarian’, since it isin the creation 
of man in God’s image that they are laid. This may indeed be 
said of sin itself, in so far as only a creature made in God’s image 
—a rational creature—is capable of sin. But with the State we 
may say more than this. Aristotle was right in regarding man 
as essentially wodirixdv ¢@ov, and the State as arising in the 
course of the normal developement of man’s capacities is, although 
belonging to the order not of redemption but of creation, yet, 
like creation generally,? the object of redemption. Hence 


1 Cf. R. M. Benson Spiritual Readings for Advent p. 286. 
2 See Rom. viii 21. 
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Christians cannot be content merely to leave the State on one 
side, as irretrievably and, as it were, by definition a thing non- 
Christian. On the other hand, they will recognize that to require 
of the State that it should enforce or even in its practice conform 
to the full Christian standard of conduct is, in the literal sense of 
that word, preposterous. These standards presuppose the order 
which they transcend. Even in the properly religious sphere 
the Christian Church was (as we have already noted) rightly 
guided when in its early days it refused to follow Marcion in 
jettisoning its Old Testament inheritance. A truly Christian 
forgiveness of injuries proceeds not from an indolent tolerance of 
evil as an illusory phenomenon, but from the love of one’s neigh- 
bour as oneself, and from a passionate devotion to the good 
whereby evil may be overcome. Christ is the end of the law’s 
function as our madaywyés to bring us to him,’ but we may love 
our a:daywyés still and use the Hundred and Nineteenth Psalm 
in our daily offices of prayer and praise. Christ in his earthly 
life appeared only as Prophet, but the Church has always held 
him to be not Prophet alone, but likewise both Priest and King. 

This mention of Christ’s priestly office brings me to the last 
topic upon which I shall touch here. I have already alluded in 
passing to a fact of obvious importance at the present moment, - 
in view of those ‘totalitarian’ claims of the State, the Christian 
attitude to which constitutes the very problem to the discussion 
whereof this article is designed to be a contribution. I mean the 
fact that it is as represented by a Church transcending, in its 
principles if not in its organization, the bounds of nationality (as 
also of class) that Christianity actually finds itself in conflict with 
the claims to which I have just referred. Our closer study of 
the opposition of Nature and Grace revealed the intermediate 
conception of Law. We shall now find that a closer study of 
the contrast of Law and Grace will reveal between the Law 
which seems to know nothing of Grace and a Grace which seems 
to know nothing of Law a ‘New Law’, a Law of Grace, repre- 
sented by the ‘visible’ Church, with its ordinances and govern- 
ment, a Church which includes many who are baptized but not 
converted, who profess—and sincerely profess—Christianity, and 
who may even exemplify in their conduct many of the Christian 
virtues, while they are yet far from having in their own persons 


1 Gal. iii 24. 
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awakened to the true character and extent of the claim made by 
Christ upon the soul. 

The New Law—if I may use this traditional designation for 
the principle which the visible Church embodies—differs from the 
‘law of commandments contained in ordinances’! in that the 
portion common to both (the ‘ moral law’) is presented not as a 
positive code imposed by arbitrary enactment under the sanction 
of penalties for disobedience to its provisions, but as the expres- 
sion of whole-hearted love to God and of love to one’s neigh- 
bour as to oneself. It differs also in that, as to the part which is 
not common to both (represented by the ‘ ceremonial law’ of the 
Old Testament), the Law of Grace provides as a counterpart to 
any system of meritorious works, efficacious to appease the wrath 
and secure the favour of a jealous God, a system of sacraments 
mediating to the user of them a participation in the divine life 
which was manifested to men in Jesus Christ. His propitiatory 
self-offering leaves room for no other sacrifices beside, except 
those of praise and thanksgiving, which are the response called 
forth in man by the love shewn in that communication to him 
through the Christian fellowship of the life of God revealed in 
the Incarnation. The New Law thus covers the ground of the 
Law ‘contained in ordinances’ but relates it to a new principle, 
which is the principle of Grace. Grace, in its turn, is related to 
the New Law as its spirit ; not in the sense of something more 
abstract, but as the full and complete reality (€vreAéxera) of that 
which is present there only after an imperfect fashion. For by 
Grace the Law is, according to the prophecy of Jeremiah,” put in 
the inward parts and written in the heart of the true Christian, 
who is (like Dante in the Earthly Paradise *), mitred and crowned 
over himself, to be a king and priest unto God,‘ participating in 
the royal and sacerdotal offices of him who is that archetypal 
image of God after which man was made in the order of creation, 
and which is restored to him in the order of redemption. 

In conclusion I will attempt to put together what seem to me 
to be the results which we have reached with respect to these 
same orders of creation and of redemption, and to the principles 
of Nature and of Grace which find their expressions in these two 
orders respectively. 

We began by considering the antithesis in the Christian life 

1 Eph. ii 15. 2 xxix 33. 3 Purg. xxvii 142. * Rev. i 6, v to. 
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between Nature and Grace. We saw that they ‘overlap’, since 
human Nature is itself seen in the light of revelation to be—like 
all Nature—the effect of God’s free and living will, that is of his 
Grace ; and since it is distinguished as Auman by the stamp upon 
it of God’s image ; the effect of Grace, as experienced in the order 
of redemption, being the renewal of that image where it has been 
defaced by sin, and the realization thereby of the capacity for 
Grace which it from the first possessed or rather was. Nor did 
we find this ‘ overlapping’ to be inconsistent with the fact that, 
in passing from Nature to Grace, from the order of creation to 
the order of redemption, a ‘new birth’ was necessary. As things 
are, this must be a new birth unto righteousness of one who was 
by nature born in sin. But we saw reason to doubt whether, 
even if we think of sin as absent, the passage of which we are 
speaking could be effected by a merely gradual process of improve- 
ment, and would not in any case involve a ‘ new birth’. 

As we further contemplated this antithesis of Nature and Grace, 
we found emerging an intermediate concept, that of Law; and 
again between Law and Grace yet another, that of what we may 
call a Law of Grace, as contrasted with a‘ Law contained in 
ordinances’. Of these two intermediate concepts, to both of 
which the name ‘ Law’ is given, one seemed to be represented in 
history by the State, the other by the ‘ visible’ Church. 

When the order of creation is contrasted with the order of 
redemption, the State must be assigned to the former, the visible 
Church to the latter. The visible Church has inevitably a legal 
aspect which makes the State necessary to it, and gives rise to 
that problem of their mutual relation which looms so large in the 
history of Christendom, and has at different times and in different 
places received so many and such various solutions. Just because 
the Church stands on the foundation of redeeming Grace, therefore, 
so long as the redemption of humanity is incomplete, the Law 
which the State represents and enforces has a function in human 
life which the Church must leave to it, and a position which the 
Church must respect. But, on the other hand, for the same 
reason the Church cannot allow a claim on the part of the State 
to substitute as the basis of Church membership a birth ‘ of blood 
or of the will of the flesh or of the will of man’? for the birth 
which is of God, the opportunity whereof it offers equally to Jew 


1 John i 13. 
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and Gentile, bond and free. Race or class may perhaps be privi- 
leged by the State without a contradiction of the principle for 
which it stands ; but not by the Church. Rather is the Church’s 
conviction of the common nature evidenced by the common 
interest of all men in their redemption by Christ reflected back 
upon the State, which belongs to the order of creation, in the form 
of that ideal of liberty, equality and fraternity, as in some sense 
the birthright of all men, which has inspired the abolition in all 
civilized communities of slavery as a status and everywhere, even 
where it is not expressly acknowledged as the ideal, tends to 
subordinate privilege to what is conceived to be the common good. 

Unity is now being, one may say, forced upon mankind by the 
improvement of the means of communication, and by the universal 
diffusion of mechanical contrivances for saving labour, promoting 
intercourse, and ministering to comfort and amusement. But this 
kind of unity can only be envisaged otherwise than as destructive 
of the rich variety which has in the past given to human life and 
history most of its beauty and interest, if it be seen in the light 
of what Christianity has revealed as the goal of human society, 
the New Jerusalem, ‘ descending out of heaven from God’! and 
not, like Babel in the old legend, built up by ambitious men to 
reach to heaven: into which, nevertheless, the kings of the earth 
shall bring their glory and honour, and rejoice that their king- 
doms should become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. 

CLEMENT C, J. WEBB. 


1 Rev. xxi 0. 
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THE SPANISH ARCHETYPE OF MS HARLEY 4980 
(Bede’s Exposition of Acts) 


TuE Venerable Bede’s exposition of Acfs, like most of his theological 
works, enjoyed a very wide use in the early middle ages. Nothing 
demonstrates this more clearly than the large number of extant manu- 
scripts in which this commentary is preserved. Apart from the impor- 
tance which it owed to the authority and veneration attaching to anything 
composed by its author, the absence of earlier commentaries in Latin 
must have added to the popularity of Bede’s treatise. Acts was mainly 
a historical narrative and, although Arator had striven valiantly to 
expound in verse its spiritual sense, was less suited to allegorical inter- 
pretation than other books of the New Testament. ‘The proportion of 
early codices of Bede’s book is large; for out of a total of eighty-one 
extant manuscripts no less than fifteen were certainly written before 
A.D. goo." 

A particular interest attaches to a manuscript now in the Harleian 
collection (4980) of the British Museum. In the old catalogue this 
codex (ZL) has been wrongly described and dated. A more accurate 
account of its contents will be found in the Catalogue of Ancient Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum.’ Quite recently Dom A. Wilmart has 
published an article describing two leaves of an older manuscript which, 
having been used as wrappers, are bound up with the Harleian codex. 
They are written in the Corbie aé script and contain a passage from 
Augustine’s City of God. The only certain fact known about the earlier 
history of Z is that in the thirteenth century it belonged to the library 
of St Nazaire at Carcassonne. This is made clear by the ex dbris 
inscribed in a thirteenth-century hand on the top margin of folio 3°: 


Hic liber est ecclesie sancti Nazarii Carcassonnensis. Quicunque 


1 This figure does not include Paris, B.N. lat. 2840, and Salzburg, St Peter 
A.V. 38, since it must remain doubtful whether these manuscripts were written at 
the end of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth century. Nor has Paris, B.N 
Nouv. acq. 1630 (s. ix) been counted, as it is only a small fragment preserving the 
concluding paragraphs of Bede’s work, I owe my knowledge of the Salzburg codex 
to my friend, Professor H. Caplan. 

2 This and other symbols used in this article are those adopted for my forth- 
coming edition of Bede’s two commentaries on Acts, 

3 Vol. ii (1884) p. 52. 

* Revue bénédictine, xlii (1930) 269. Owing to the presence of these two leaves 
the manuscript is included in E. A. Lowe’s Codices latini antiquiores, Part II. It is 
MS 201, and the reader should refer to this publication for an account of gatherings, 
rulings, and so forth. 
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eum furatus fuerit vel alienaverit vel hunc titulum deleverit, ana- 

thema sit. 

The beginnings of the library at St. Nazaire presumably go back to the 
close of the eleventh century ; for in 1088 Urban II confirmed the Rule 
ordained by Bishop Peter of Carcassonne for clerks regular (clerici 
regulares) in the cathedral.’ There is, however, nothing to show at what 
date Z came to this library. 

Z was copied by some ten different scribes. One or two wrote a fair 
Carolingian hand of early type, while others still exhibit cursive traits 
and ligatures that recall the preceding age. After Bede’s commentary 
on Acts (ff. 3-75") there follow the De Trinitate and excerpts from 
other works of Alcuin (ff. 79'-143"), concluding with the letter and two 
poems addressed to Eulalia. This lady was identical with Gundrada, 
sister of abbot Adalhard and cousin of Charlemagne.’ 

The main reason why this codex of Bede’s commentary on Acts 
deserves special attention is that, although presumably written in France 
during the early part of the ninth century, it was indubitably copied 
from a Spanish archetype. The grounds for this statement are three: 
the survival here and there of Visigothic abbreviations, which the 
scribes have sometimes copied, while at other times they follow the 
normal system used on the continent in the early Carolingian age ; 
orthographical peculiarities ; and textual errors which can only be ex- 
plained by assuming that the scribes misunderstood what they read in 
their exemplar because they had not fully mastered its palaeographical 
features. Dom Wilmart, whose chief concern was of course with the 
two folios at the beginning, in a brief account of the contents of Z noted 
that two of the hands exhibited Visigothic traits and then assumed that 
two of the copyists were Spaniards settled in France.* But a closer 
examination of Z reveals that the Spanish symptoms are not confined to 
two hands. Besides this, the textual and orthographic peculiarities are 
far too extensive to be due to the whims of scribes. They are only 
explicable on the assumption that the exemplar was written in Visi- 
gothic script. 

The following is a list of the abbreviations found in the Bede com 
mentary (ff. 3'-75¥) : 

apostolus: apsis, apstm, &c. ; apl, aptm, &c. ; apstts, apsttm, &c. 

autem : aii, aut, aum, auté 


1! See the apostolic letter in Gallia chnistiana vi 431, xxiii. 

2 The letter and poems have been published in Mon. Germ. Hist., Epistolae iv 39 
(pp. 473 ff.). E. Dammler in his list of manuscripts mentioned ZL, but he did not 
use it for constituting the text. In his edition of Alcuin’s poems (Mon. Germ. Hist., 
Poetae Aevi Carolini i 303 ff.) he does not name ZL at all among the extant MSS. 

5 A. Wilmart of. cit. p. 271. 
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David: a regularly 
Dicit: dit 
Dicitur: df sometimes 
Dominus: regular, but diiu for dominum on f. 63° 
Ecclesia: ectia, ecliae or aecliae, ecle, ecclam 
Enim : invariably eni 
Et cetera: et ct, et cf, et ctf 
Evangelium, -ista: evgim, evanglo, evgista 
Frater: fis, fribus, fratrib; 
Gloria: gla, &c. or written out 
Gratia: gra, &c. or written out 
Graece: gf 
Hierusalem : Ihrstm, Iherstm, Iherfm, Ihrim, Hirslm. Occasionally 
written out 
Huius: hui;, but more usually written out. Similarly we find both 
ei; and eius or elus 
lesus : regular 
Id est: id very often 
Israel: Isrit: Ishi; Isrt; Srht 
Latine: lat 
Non: ii; nd (also nddum) 
Noster, vester: nfi, nfis, vias; nSi, nSo, vSm, vSi 
Omnipotens: omps 
Omnis: oms (omnes), oma, ome, omib; 
Populus: ppls &c. ; plm once (74") 
Post: generally written out ; p; and pt once each (50” and 69”) 
Pro: p generally, but two confusions with per are found. These are 
dealt with below 
Propter: ppr; propr; ppt 
Quoniam : qm 
Spiritalis, -aliter: spitalis, spalem, spalit, or else written out 
Vel: vi,1 
Vero: v6 or written in full 
The abbreviation for -tur fluctuates between the earlier and the later 
form, but the former is commoner. It has generally been corrected 
by a later corrector to the normal by adding a horizontal stroke at the 
base of the comma. As the corrector used a darker ink, the emenda- 
tion is always obvious in the original manuscript, but is not discernible 
in a photograph. The syllable -is is sometimes represented by a hori- 
zontal stroke through the preceding letter (verb, adimpleb), while -us 
and -um, though more often written out, occasionally are represented 
thus: op;, ange}, itey. I longa, sometimes combined with a ligature 
for -us in eius and cuius, is not rare. Besides the two examples named 
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we find In, Esale, Inter, In, splIritalis, While there is nothing of 
regional significance in the ligatures used by some of the scribes—the 
ligature for -at, which might easily be misread -et by the unwary, deserves 
special mention—they do suggest that Z should not be dated later than 
815-820. A single instance of high c occurs on f. 62”. 

In the matter of orthography spellings like uncxisti, iuncxit, cincxerant, 
capud, essed, are not specially significant by themselves as an indication 
of provenance.’ B for p, as in babtisma, babtizo, and g for c, as in 
Gregos (Graecos) or Gisgali, perhaps favour a Spanish area rather than 
any other. Indubitably Spanish is the spelling gravato for grabbato or 
grabato. But by far the strongest orthographical reason for assuming 
that the exemplar of Z was written in Spain is the frequency, worthy of 
any Cockney, with which the letter h is omitted where it should be, or 
added where it should have no place. We have noted the following 
examples :—Sthephanus, huna, hos (os), ehis, hac (ac), hubi, heisdem, 
hocto, homnibus, veemens, ortatus, hostenditur, hostensa, habundare, 
inheruditum, adholescentiam, prohiciunt, helemosine. 

The text of Z corresponds exceedingly closely with that of two other 
manuscripts written in the first half of the ninth century. Vienna, MS. 
lat. 934 (V’) was, to judge by the hand, copied in some scriptorium of 
the Alemannic area. Munich, Cod. lat. 14478, ff. 78 ff. (X) is a book 
of St. Emmeram or the vicinity. ZVX agree constantly in their readings 
and, what is even more significant, in certain omissions in the text of 
Bede. Some examples will make the relationship of the three manu- 
scripts clearer :— 


I. Omissions. 


All three omit the last sentence of Bede’s Preface. 

The sentence, ducti sunt autem ambo pariter ad supplicium,? is not 
found in Z VX. 

In the citation from Acts xiii 52, discipuli quoque replebantur gaudio 
et Spiritu sancto, the words, gaudio et, are omitted by all three codices. 


Il. Wrong readings. 


De quo Arator: coroe creator Z ; caroe creator V. 

Incredulos commissi reatus admonet: incredulos quo misereatur am- 
monet ZVX. 

Quod genesis historiae magis concordare videtur: quo generis his- 
toriae magis videtur ZVX. 

Gentili vita: gentilitate Z VX. 

Instinctu : instituta ZV; instituto Z* (a later corrector) X. 


1 Uncxisti is found also in V, for which see below. 
2 J. Migne Patrologia latina xcii 972 B. 
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Abolitione: oblivione Z VX. 
Insidiantes : insinuantes ZV; insidiantes ex insinuantes X. 
Antennam: ante nautam Z; ante nauta VX. 


It must be emphasized that these agreements in Z VX are only a small 
proportion of the whole. These three codices, in short, form a clearly 
defined class distinct from one group of which the oldest representatives 
are Paris, B.N. lat. 12283 (C) and 12284 (D), and from another headed 
by M(urbacensis), now Geneva 21, and St Gall259(A). The text of AM 
may be described as intermediate between the texts of CD and of LVX. 

The number of cases where Z stands alone is not large. In four 
or five passages a word, phrase, or line is omitted, presumably through 
careless copying. A few examples of peculiar readings, however, suggest 
that the scribes occasionally misread the codex that they were copying 
and go to support still further the contention put forward above that the 
exemplar was Visigothic. The significant errors in Z are as follows :— 


Militia in two different passages for malitia. 

Avidis for auditis. 

Caelo for zelo. 

Unctionis for ultionis. 

Rem agere for sanctum agere. Sanctum in the exemplar doubtless 
appeared as stm and the small Visigothic s was easily misread r. 

Salutem for Saul. 

Perfecto for profecto. 


This last error is especially noteworthy seeing that the symbol (p) used 
in Spain for per elsewhere signified pro. A similar misunderstanding 
appears to underlie the error on f. 70%. Z reads Christiani p obproprium 
Nazareni vocabantur. The correct reading is pro opprobrio, but Z’s 
version, pro obproprium, in itself an impossible combination, suggests 
that the scribe has misunderstood one or other word in the text that he 
was copying. 

The main interest of Z, then, may be said to lie not in its text, which 
on the whole is inferior to the text of 4J/ and sonie other early codices, 
but in the proof it offers that Bede’s commentary on Acts was known in 
Spain before the end of the eighth century, in other words, within about 
fifty years of Bede’s death. Extant manuscripts of Bede’s works in 
Spanish libraries are few, and those that survive are of relatively late 
date. This scarcity is the more striking when it is contrasted with the 
astonishing wealth of Bede manuscripts, numbering thousands and 
varying in date from the eighth to the fifteenth centuries, that are still 
preserved in the libraries of other European countries. Since the 
exemplar of VX and that of Z probably went back to a common arche- 
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type, the interrelation of these manuscripts also illustrates the rapidity 
with which the works of an esteemed author were er on the 
European continent. 

The later part (ff. 76-143") of the Harleian a was written 
at the same time as the earlier. There are, of course, no Spanish 
symptoms, but the hands vary between a pure early Carolingian type 
and one which still retains many cursive traits, such as ligatures for em, 
ct, tr, and nt. Open a is still constantly used, as in ff. 3-75, and -tur 
usually appears in the earlier form t’. The abbreviations, on the other 
hand, are normal. Since this part of Harley 4980 contains works of 
Alcuin, it may well have been copied from a codex or codices written in 
that scholar’s lifetime; for it seems reasonable to assume on palaeo- 
graphical grounds that the Harleianus was copied not later than 820, 
and possibly a little earlier." M. L. W. LaIsTNER. 


AN UNNOTICED MS OF HILDUIN’S TRANSLATION 
OF THE PSEUDO-DIONYSIUS 


THE questions incident to the history of the transmission to the west 
of the works of the Greek fathers have occupied the attention of numerous 
scholars in recent years. Particularly is this true of the writings of the 


Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, the De Celesti Hierarchia, De Ecclesiastica 
Hierarchia, De Divinis Nominibus, De Mystica Theologia, and the 
collection of letters. It has long been known that a Greek copy of 
the Corpus Dionysianum was sent to Pippin the Short in 758 by Pope 
Paul I,° though there is no evidence that there was any One at the 
court who was able to read it. In 827 the Emperor Michael sent 
a copy of the same Dionysian works to Louis the Pious at Compiégne.* 


1 It is with great hesitation that the present writer ventures to differ from so 
distinguished a scholar as Dom Wilmart; but the date, 830, proposed by him seems, 
in the light of all the evidence, decidedly too late. 

2? See for literature Martin Grabmann ‘Ps. Dionysius Areopagita in lateinischen 
Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters’ in Beitrdge sur Geschichte des christlichen Altertums 
und der bysantinischen Literatur, Festschrift Ehrhard, Bonn 1922, which was 
reworked as chapter xiv of his Mittelalterliches Geistesleben (Munich 1926), pp. 
449-468. 

5 Mon. Ger, Epistolae, iii 529. 

* Pat. Lat., cvi 16; Mon. Ger. Epistolae, v 330. For a detailed discussion of the 
evidence, see G, Théry ‘ Hilduin et la premiére traduction des écrits du Pseudo- 
Denis’ in Rev. d’ Hist. de P Eglise de France, Jan.-Mar. 1923, p. 25, and his more 
recent monograph, Ltudes Dionysiennes i, Hilduin Traducteur de Denys ( Paris 1932), 
pp. 4-9. H. Omont, ‘ Manuscrit des ceuvres de S. Denis l’Aréopagite envoyé de 
Constantinople a Louis le Débonnaire’ in Rev. des études grecques, 17 (1904), 
230-236. 
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We now know, thanks to the researches of M. Omont, confirmed by Pére 
Théry,’ that this same copy is now Cod. gr. 427 of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris. A certain vagueness in the tradition recorded by 
the early chroniclers has given rise to a sharp divergence of opinion as 
to whether Hilduin, Abbot of St Denis (c. 814-835 ?), actually translated 
the Dionysian corpus. Manitius (1911) contended that he did not,’ 
de Ghellinck was as positive that he did*; Lehmann (1923) accepted 
Hilduin as the probable translator, but admitted that he had no positive 
proof.‘ Pére Théry has settled the question beyond any reasonable 
doubt in a series of studies brilliantly combining external historical 
evidence with lexicographical and paleographical judgements in favour 
of Hilduin’s translation of the whole corpus. But, not content with 
establishing the authorship and date (832-835) of the first Latin 
translation of the corpus, he has succeeded in discovering several MSS 
containing all or parts of the Latin version. Only one, Paris, B.N. 
fonds latin 15645, of the twelfth century, contains, ff. 37*-105°, all five 
items. A second copy, remarkable by reason of containing four versions 
of the Dionysian writings in parallel columns, is Brussels, Bibliothé¢que 
Royale, MS 756-757. Written soon after 1436 (the date of the 
translation of Ambrogio Traversari) by a West German or Lowlands 
scribe, it contains in the two columns of the verso of each folio the 
Latin version of Scotus Eriugena, so ascribed at the top of the column, 
and, anonymously, that of Hilduin. On the recto of the next folio, 
facing, the Latin versions of Ambrogio Traversari and John the 
Sarracen (fl. 1160), both ascribed at the top of the column. Only the 
De Celesti Hierarchiaand the De Eclesiastica Hierarchia appear in this 
codex, occupying ff. 12>-138*. A third MS, Boulogne-sur-Mer 27 (32), 
of the twelfth century, contains, ff. 77°-85>, the ten letters of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius in the translation of Hilduin. 

As Théry sums it up,° the textual tradition of Hilduin’s translation is 
dependent upon two copies of the two works on the Hierarchies (Paris 
and Brussels MSS), two copies of the ten letters (Paris and Boulogne- 


1G. Théry, Hilduin Traducteur . .., p. 63. Théry remarks that Omont confined 
himself to external and bibliographical methods of proof. His own proof, more 
detailed, for the identity of the MS with the original is based on internal evidence, 
such as errors in translation arising out of paleographical peculiarities of the Greek 
text. At all events there is agreement as to the fact that Cod. gr. 427 was the 
exemplar from which both Hilduin and Scotus Eriugena made their translations. 

3M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, i (Munich 
1911) 326. 

8 J. de Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologique du XII* siécle (Paris 1914), pp. 70 ff. 

* P. Lehmann, ‘Zur Kenntnis der Schriften des Dionysius Areopagita im 
Mittelalter’ in Rev, bénédictine, 1923, pp. 81 ff. 

5 Op. cit. p. 62. 
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sur-Mer MSS), and a single copy of the De Divinis Nominibus and the 
De Mystica Theologia. The weakest point in the tradition is, therefore, 
these two latter works. Fortunately there is at least one other MS, 
hitherto unnoticed, which contains Hilduin’s translation of these two 
works and, in addition, that of the ten letters. 

Prague Metropolitan Chapter MS B.22.1 (317) is a paper codex 
measuring 21-5 cm. by 14-3 cm.,’ written by a Bohemian or South 
German scribe probably as early as the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century in a rather round and ornate, though not pretty, chancery hand. 
The whole codex of 62 folia is the work of one scribe. The codex 
contains, ff. 1*-46>, Dionysius’s De Divinis Nominibus; ff. 46-49», 
Dionysius’s De Mystica Theologia; ff. 49-62», the ten Dionysian 
letters. There is nowhere any indication that the scribe knew that 
he was copying Hilduin’s translation, though a rubric at the top of 
f. 1%, Dionysius de divinis nominibus sub litera (two words follow, which, 
though almost undecipherable now, might have been added later), 
would indicate that the copyist was aware that the translation was 
different from current versions. The few interlinear corrections are the 
work of the first scribe. A discussion of the value of the text of this 
MS must await the publication of Théry’s critical edition of Hilduin’s 
translation (now in the press, Vrin, Paris) based on the three MSS 
known to him. But the addition of a MS which is not, immediately, 
of the French tradition is a considerable gain in view of the extreme 
rarity of other known copies of this version. 

For the benefit of other workers who may come upon anonymous 
copies of Dionysian works in Latin translation, a list of the respective 
incipits and explicits of Hilduin’s translation is given here. Théry had 
given only the incipit of the De Celesti Hierarchia and the letters 
(op cit. pp. 41 and 59-61). 


De Celesti Hierarchia (irom Brussels MS) :— 


Inc. : Omne datum optimum et omne donum perfectum desursum 
est descendens a patre luminum.* Sed et omnis a patre * motus 
et apparentis luminis processus in nos benigno dato veniens 
sicut et coadunatrix virtus proposite nos replet et convertit ad 
congregatoris patris unitatem et deificam simplicitatem. . . .? 


Expl.: . . . talia preterimus moderacionem verbi preintelligentes 
que super nos est occultitatem silencio honorificavimus. 


De Ecclesiastica Hierarchia (from Brussels MS) :— 
Inc.: Quoniam quidem que erga nos est ierarchia puerorum 
1 A. Podlaha, Soupis Rukopisi: Metropolitni Kapitoly i (Prague 1906), 111. 


2 By an oversight Théry had omitted by homoioteleuton most of a line, 
luminum* .. . a patre.* Grabmann of. cit. p. 467, has reproduced Théry’s reading. 
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sacrorum sacrissime in deo et divine habetur et dei opere 
discipline et perfeccionis de supermundalium et sacrorum nos 
ostendere sermonum oportet sacre iniciacionis consecracionem 
ex ierarchicorum mysteriorum et tradicionum perfeccionibus. 
Sed vide ut non... 


Expl.: ...et ostende meis oculis quascunque videre potueris 
decorosiores pulchritudines et univisa; fido enim hiis dictis 
ego repositas in te divini ignis excudere scintillas. 


De Divinis Nominibus (from Prague MS) :— 


Inc.: Sunt quidem o beate post theologicas deformaciones in 
divinorum nominum explanaciones transeo. Sit autem et nunc 
nobis sermonum promulgacio prediffiniens quod veritatem nobis 
conligari de a deo dictis non in humane sapiencie verbis . . . 


Expl.: ... Et sit istud illigibilibus dei nominacionibus qui erga 
nos est finis. In symbolicam autem theologiam previante déo 
transibo. 


De Mystica Theologia (from Prague MS) :— 


Inc.: Trinitas supersubstancialis et superdealis et superbenigna 
christianorum inspectrix divina sapiencia rectifica nos in mysti- 
corum sermonum superignotum et superexaltatum et superexcel- 
lentissimum verticem in quo lenta et absoluta et inmutabilia 
theologie mysteria secundum superlucidalem velantur oculti et 
taciti mysterii caliginem . . . 

Expl.: ... Omnium causa e super omnem ablacionem aut emi- 


nenciam omnium simpliciter perfeccionem et omnium  illi 
subieccione. 


Théry gives (of. cit. p. 60 f) the incipits of the ten letters from the 
Paris and Boulogne-sur-Mer MSS.' For simple convenience I print 


here the incipit of the first and the explicit of the tenth from the 
Prague MS :— 


Inc.: (Letter I) Tenebra quidem inapparens fit lumini et magis 
multolumini. Ignoranciam exterminant noticie . . 


Expl.: (Letter X). . . et dicens quia et Pathmo carcere dimitteris 


et in asiaticam terram reverteris ibique ages benigne dimittaciones 
et his qui post te futuri sunt eas trades. 


After which the scribe of the Prague MS has written three times : 
Vanitas vanitatum | S. HaRRISON THOMSON. 


! Lehmann printed the incipits of the collections of letters in the various trans- 
lations in his article ‘Zur Kenntnis.. .’, pp. 95-97. 
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THE PARTIALITY OF LUKE FOR “THREE”, AND 
ITS BEARING ON THE ORIGINAL OF Q 


INVESTIGATION into Luke’s use of sources, in particular his use of 
Mark, reveals him as more faithful to sources than was Matthew; and 
for this reason in any reconstruction of Q, when Matthew and Luke 
differ, the Lukan version is now generally preferred as the nearer to the 
original. But it is universally acknowledged that Luke, of all the New 
Testament writers, has the greatest feeling for style ; and it is the object 
of this study to suggest that in certain Q passages Luke’s manifest 
stylistic additions favour the shorter version of Matthew as more likely 
to be original, in so far as the Third Gospel exhibits a phenomenon 
which is Greek rather than Semitic—the prevailing form is ternary and 
not binary, and perfection is to be found not in ‘two’ but in ‘three’. 

This will be illustrated in section A of the paper, and applied in 
section B in an examination of five Q passages. 


A 
(i) Zhe Phenomenon illustrated from matter peculiar to Luke. 


The friend at midnight for no apparent reason asks for ¢hree loaves 
for his single guest’: Jesus has ¢4ree complaints against Simon the 
Pharisee Swp pov éxi rovs wodas oix ESwxas. .. PiAnpd por od« ESwxas... 
Arai ri Kehadrry pov oix HAeuas*: in the answer sent to Herod the 
gradual progression towards the ‘third day’ is brought out as nowhere 
else in the Synoptists oyjpepov xai aipwv xai rH tpirn*: while it is 
perhaps not without significance that the three most beautiful words 
from the Cross occur in Luke alone—the prayer for the crucifiers, the 
address to the penitent thief, and the last commendatory address to the 
Father.‘ 


(ii) Zhe Phenomenon illustrated by the general arrangement of Luke. 


More instructive than isolated details is general arrangement: in this 
connexion may be noted :— 

(a) The group of parables spoken, according to Luke, at a meal in 
the house of one of the rulers of the Pharisees on the Sabbath. The 
first parable is introduced by éAcyev 88 zpos rots KexAnpévous rapaBodnv 
and concerns the conduct of guests: the second continues éAcye 8 
kai T@ xexAnxére abrov and its theme is accordingly whom to invite : 

1 Lk. xi 5. 2 Lk. vii 44 ff. 3 Lk. xiii 32, 33. 

* Lk. xxiii 34, 43, 46. ® Lk, xiv 7-24. 
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but the introduction to the third (and longest) parable—on the exclusion 
of the Jews from the kingdom—.s not only quite different in form from 
the introductions to the first and second but is also hopelessly forced, 
while the parable itself goes off at a tangent. 

But if the primitive form be that of ‘twin parables’, this is clearly an 
instance of Luke’s converting an original ‘twin’ into a more literary 
‘triplet’, upon the general subject—lInvitation to Meals. 

(4) The group of parables spoken, according to Luke, when the 
Pharisees and Scribes murmured at the approach and reception of 
publicans and sinners.’ Here again are two parables (the Lost Sheep 
and the Lost Coin) of approximately the same length, followed by a 
third (the Lost Son) considerably longer, and unified by the occurrence 
at the end of each of the words ‘rejoice’, ‘found’, ‘lost’. 

xv 6b. ouvydpyté por, te eSpov rd rpdBarov pov To dwohwhds. 

xv ob. ouvydpyré por, dri ebpov ri dpaxyny hv aweddeoa, 

XV 32. edppavOfvar Sé Kai yapivar cde, dre 5 ddeAos . . . dtoAWAYS Kai 
eipéOn. 

It will be noticed that the form of conclusion in the first two cases is 
almost identical, but that that of the third differs considerably, although 
the essential words remain. Once more a ‘twin’ has become a ‘triplet’ 
upon the general subject—Things Lost. 

(¢c) In Matt. xxiii the formula otal ipiv, ypappareis cai Dapwawn, 
iroxptrai occurs seven times. In the parallel passage Lk. xi 37, xii 1, 
there are three woes against the Papwraio: and three against vopuexoi. It 
would be dangerous to argue that for this reason alone Matthew repre- 
sents an original Q account, as his version is so obviously written from 
the standpoint of an early Christian anti-Jewish controversialist. The 
passage is therefore treated here and not later. But this does not mean 
that Luke has not also adapted his material. The suspicion that the 
arrangement into two groups of three is due to a stylistic desire for 
balance is confirmed by the patently editorial nature of Lk. xi 45, intro- 
ducing the woes against lawyers.” 


(iti) Zhe Phenomenon illustrated by Luke's use of Mark. 


Since Mark sprang from a Gentile environment, the ternary form is 
to some extent characteristic of this Gospel also, but Luke has made it 
more definite. 

In the section ‘ Herod’s opinion of Jesus’,* in Mark it is the king 


1 Lk, xv 1-32. 

? With this may be compared the Four Woes in Lk. vi 24-26, inserted to 
balance the immediately preceding Beatitudes. 

8 Mk, vi 14-16: Lk. ix 7-9. 
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himself who suggests that Jesus is the risen Baptist, while dAAo think 
he is Elias and dAAo a prophet: but in Lk. ix 7f Herod is perplexed 
because there are ¢hree popular opinions already held: it is said :— 






tré trwwv ote Iwavyns iyyépOn éx vexpav 
iré rwwv 5é dre "HAcias épavyn 
GAdwwv 8& ore rpopyrys Tis TaV apxaiwy dvéorry. 
There seems to be no other reason for the change than a desire for 
balance. 
Similarly, the three denials of Peter in Mark* and the three attempts 


of Pilate to persuade the people that Jesus should be released? are by 
Luke made far more explicit. 


Now although Luke abbreviates Mark, it happens not infrequently 
that the Lukan introductions and conclusions to sections are more 
lengthy than the Markan and, when Mark passes from an incident with 
no concluding remarks, a suitable conclusion is supplied by Luke. 
Such expansions and additions are found usually to consist of three 
members. As examples may be cited :— 

(a) Markan introduction expanded by Luke : 

MK. iii 13. xai dvaBaiver cis Td dpos 
kal mpooxaXeira. . . . 
Lk. vi 12, 13. éyévero 8& év rais tpepars tavras efeAOciv airov cis 7d 
opos tpovev’gacGat 
kai hv Suavuxrepevwy ev TH Tporeryy Tov Geod 
kal Gre éyévero Hpépa tporepuvyncer. . . 
(4) Markan conclusion expanded by Luke : 
Mk. ix 32. of 8¢ iyyvdour 76 pjpa 
kai époBoivro avirov érepwrncat. 
Lk. ix 45. of 5& iyvdouv To pijpa totro 
kal fv Tapaxexaduppevoy am aitav iva pH alcOwvra aire 
cai époBoivro épwrngat aitov Tepi Tov jmparos TovTov. 
(c) Conclusion added by Luke: 
kai avroi ovdev TOUTWY OUVAKaY 
kal Hv TO pyya TovTo Kexpuppévov am’ aitrav 
kal ok éyivwoxov Ta Acyopeva.® 

As with the settings, so with the material. The saying of Jesus on 
receiving little children, binary in form in Mk. ix 37, has added to it in 
Lk. ix 48 a third member 6 yap puxporepos év racw ipiv imdpywv, obrds 
éorw péyas—the idea being perhaps derived from Mk. ix 35. Again, 





1 Mk. xiv 66, 69, 70. 2 Mk. xv 9, 12, 14. 3 Lk. xviii 34. 
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Pilate’s words in Mk. xv 14 ti yap éroinoe xaxdv; become in Lk. 
xxiii 22 ti yap Kaxov éroinoer obTos ; 
ovdéey airiov Oavarov ebpov év atte 
, > a8 > , 
masdevoas otv aitov droAvow. 


(iv) Zhe Phenomenon illustrated by parallel parables in Matthew and 
Luke. 


Two parables where Luke’s emphasis on the number three is more 
marked than in the corresponding version in Matthew. 

(a) The Parable of the Pounds (Talents).’ In Matthew the servants 
are distinguished simply as 6 ra wévre raXavra AaBov...6 7a dio and 
6 7d @v rdAavrov ciAndos. But in Luke they appear as 6 zparos.. . 6 
dedrepos and 6 érepos, which is particularly noteworthy in view of Lk. 
xix 13, where the king calls his ¢en servants. 

(4) The parable of the Supper.* In Matthew the unworthy guests 
make light of the invitation and go their ways ds pév eis rov idiov dypov, 
ds 82 eri ri europiay airov- oi 8& Aovroi kill the messengers. But in 
Luke three definite excuses are made by three definite individuals : 
& mpatos had bought a field, érepos oxen, and érepos had married a wife. 


B 


Bearing in mind this stylistic preference of Luke, I turn to consider 
five Q passages. 

(2) Indubitably from Q is the preaching of the Baptist, Matt. iii 7-1ro= 
Lk. iii 7-9, but opinion is divided as to whether the practical advice 
which follows in Lk. iii 10-14 has been omitted by Matthew or added 
by Luke. Yet that Aree answers are given to three classes of enquirers, 
éxAot, TeAGva, and orparevopevor, should incline us in favour of the latter 
alternative. 

(6) The Lukan version of the sayings on the treatment of enemies 
takes three examples: «i dyamGre .. . dav dyaOoroujre . . . dav Savionre 
with a neat summary Aj dyarare rots éxOpois tyav xai dyaboroceire 
cai Savifere pndéva dredmilovres’ wai torar 6 pucbds ipav rodis.® But 
the Matthaean sayings constitute a pair éav dyamnonrte ... dav dowd- 
onobe* with no summary. It is thus probable that Lk. vi 34-35 a is 
an expansion of Q. 

(¢) Matt. vii 9, 10: Lk. xi 11, 12. In Matthew two examples are 
given. The son asks bread—he is not given a stone: he asks a fish 
and he is not given a snake: Luke, however, adds 4 xai airjoe wov, 
pi émdoce aire cxopriov. The connexion between bread and a stone 

1 Matt. xxv 14-30: Lk. xix. 11-27. 2 Matt. xxii 1-10: Lk. xiv 15-24. 

3 Lk. vi 32-352. * Matt. v 46, 47. 
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is easy to see,’ as is also that between a fish and a snake, but there 
would seem to be none whatever between the egg and the scorpion— 
added by Luke as a third illustration. 


(2) Matt. x 37, 38 consists of two sayings on discipleship ;—he is not 
a worthy disciple of Christ who either puts kindred before his Master, 
or does not take up his cross and follow. These appear with some 
little variation in Lk. xiv 25-27, both sayings concluding od dvvarac 
elvai pov pabyrys. Then follows a section consisting of two similes 
on counting the cost, which ends with the words ovrws oty was é ipav 
bs otx dmrordocerat mace tois éavtod imdpyovow ov dSivara «lvai pov 
pabnris.? It would seem that Luke has taken a pair of “ twin similes ” 
and used them as the third (and longest) saying of a ‘set’ upon 
discipleship. 

(e) In Matt. viii 19-22 stand Our Lord’s answers to two would-be 
followers, who are termed respectively «fs ypapparev’s and érepos trav 
pabyrav. In Lk. ix 57-60, where they are simply ris and érepos, the 
answers are almost verbally identical: but a third offer immediately 
follows emev 8% Kai Erepos* dxorovOnow cor, Kipe’ tparov Sé éritpepov 
por drordgacbat tois cis Tov olxov pov" elev 5é xpos abrov 6 ‘Inaois’ obdeis 
értBadov thy xeipa aibtod én’ dpotpov Kai Brérwy cis Ta drriow eiberds éotw 
tH Bacrrcia rod Geo. This is surely a stylistic addition of Luke, for 
an examination of the first verse reveals that the form and matter are 
derived from a combination of the two previous offers—dxoAovOjcw oor 
from Matt. viii 19: Lk. ix 57 ; «vpte from Matt. viii 21: [Lk. ix 59]; and 
mparov ériztpevov po from Matt. viii 21: Lk. ix 59. dwordéacba xrA. 
alone adds anything new, and even this seems to have lost the motif of 
discipleship of the historical Jesus, being rather an echo in the Gospel 
narrative of the pangs of regret that must have come at times to many 
converts in the earliest Christian communities when disowned by their 
relations.* 


No universally applicable canon of criticism for the reconstruction of Q 
is claimed to have resulted from the foregoing illustrations and examples. 
The problem is far too intricate for any facile generalization, and each 
individual case demands a separate and detailed investigation. But it 
is hoped that the phenomenon in Luke, on which this study has been 
built up, has at any rate demonstrated the unsoundness of an assump- 
tion that where Matthew is shorter it is always Ae that has abbreviated 
and not Luke that has made an addition. HeEp.ey F. D. Sparks. 

1 Cp. Matt iv 3: Lk. iv 3. 2 Lk. xiv 33. 5 Lk, ix 51, 62. 

* Ishould also regard 60b ob 58 dwedOdy BidryyeAA€ Tv Baotdrciay Tod Oeod as an 
adaptation by Luke in the light of primitive Christian preaching. 
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THE TEXT OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL USED BY 
ORIGEN IN HIS COMMENTARY ON JOHN 


THE writings of Origen have long been regarded as of supreme 
importance in the attempt to reconstruct the history of the pre-Byzantine 
texts of the Gospels. It was one of the chief arguments used by Hort 
in favour of the general superiority of the text of B (Codex Vaticanus) 
that on the whole it was the text used by the great biblical scholar 
Origen at the great centre of biblical scholarship Alexandria. After 
Hort’s day the discovery of the Sinaitic Syriac and research into the 
Gospel quotations found in Clement, Origen’s predecessor, raised the 
question whether Hort’s ‘ Neutral ’ text was sufficiently old or sufficiently 
widespread to justify the supreme importance which Hort had attached 
to it. The text of the quotations from the Gospels made by Clement 
was proved by Barnard to be akin to that found in k and other 
‘ Western’ authorities. The discovery of the Koridethi MS @ then led 
to the further discovery by Lake that its text agrees with that found in 
a number of cursives, and that in reality there is another family giving 
an early text which cannot be called ‘ Neutral’, ‘ Alexandrian’, or 
‘Western’ in Hort’s use of these terms, but is a mixture of all three. 
This family consists of @, fam. 1 &c., the Ferrar Group, (which since 
Hort’s days has become enlarged), 28, 565, and 700. Streeter’s great 
contribution in Zhe Four Gospels was that he proved that the type of 
text found in this newly recognized family, called fam. @, is found 
for Mark in the writings of Origen at Caesarea. Streeter believed that 
this is the first appearance of this type of text, as in his view the text 
used by Origen at Alexandria was the B text. He therefore called it 
the ‘ Caesarean’ text or the local text which Origen found at Caesarea 
when he migrated thither in 231. In Zhe Four Gospels Streeter also 
drew attention to the important fact that the text of Clement of 
Alexandria must not be supposed to be typical of that of Alexandria in 
his day, for not only is it possible that Clement’s writings were written 
after he left that city, but also he himself came to Alexandria from South 
Italy late in life and may have brought his own text of the Gospels with 
him. The B type of text may well then go back, as Hort maintained, 
to a period before Origen. 

In the exhaustive study of ‘The Caesarean Text of the Gospel of 
Mark’ (Harvard Theological Review, Oct. 1928) K. Lake shewed con- 
clusively that the ‘Caesarean text’ is found in Marcan quotations of 
Origen (at Caesarea) and Eusebius; but he questioned whether 
Streeter was right in holding that that text is first found at Caesarea ; 
he proved also that Origen used a Neutral text for Mark in some portions 
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of his Commentary on the Gospel of John written at Caesarea. The 
evidence, necessarily very meagre, that he brings forward on p. 262 of the 
above-mentioned study to prove that Origen used a Caesarean text for 
Mark in the first five books of the Commentary written at Alexandria is, 
as he admits, inconclusive, and it is not sufficient to lead us to doubt 
that Origen’s text at Alexandria was in the main the B type of text. 
Unfortunately it is very difficult to produce further evidence for the text 
used by Origen at Alexandria for the Synoptic Gospels. There are very 
few quotations from Matthew and Luke in Books I-II of the Com- 
mentary on John; and though I have collected them the nature of the 
text is too uncertain to allow of definite conclusions. The quotations 
in the De Principits, also written at Alexandria, are still fewer, and the 
fact that most of this work exists only in a Latin translation makes it 
impossible to recover those minute differences in the underlying Greek 
text, which are of supreme importance for the investigator. 

On the other hand in Books I-II of the Commentary on John the 
quotations from John are naturally more numerous, and as Lake remarks 
on p. 328 of the article mentioned ‘little evidence has been published’ as 
to the nature of the text which these quotations presuppose. In this 
article I submit a study of all the quotations in Books I-II of this 
Commentary, where the text differs from the Byzantine. This seems 
to shew conclusively that Origen used for John at Alexandria a 
‘Neutral’ text. I also submit further evidence, again as exhaustive as 
possible, of the quotations in the rest of the Commentary written at 
Caesarea, which shews that the Neutral text was also used for the greater 
part of the rest of the Commentary at Caesarea, though there is some 
evidence to shew that at a certain point of the Commentary written at 
Caesarea the text is more definitely ‘Caesarean’ than Neutral. 

The important result of this study is that it strengthens the evidence 
for supposing that the ‘Caesarean’ text 7s Caesarean and not a text 
known at Alexandria as well; and it forces us to conclude that the 
B type of text was either brought by Origen to Caesarea with him or 
else was known at Caesarea before his date. Whether or no Origen 
used a local text as well for his quotations from John in his Commentary 
at Caesarea is a matter of comparatively small importance, because we 
know definitely that there was such a local text. As we have seen, for 
Mark this has been proved conclusively. In my discussion of the 
non-Byzantine quotations from Matthew and Luke in Origen’s £x- 
hortatio ad Martyrium (/].7.S. Jan. 1925), and of the quotations from 
the same Gospels in Eusebius’s Demonstratio Evangelica (Harvard 
Theological Review, Jan. 1935), 1 ventured to doubt whether we could 
really speak of a Caesarean text of Matthew and Luke. Streeter, how- 
ever, has corrected me on this matter in his replies to my articles in the 
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JournaL (April 1935) and in the Harvard Theological Review (July 1935). 
He points out that I had not fully realized the extent to which members 
of fam. @ have undergone in Matthew and Luke revision at the hands 
of the Byzantine revisers, and the mixed nature of the Caesarean text, 
which gives us, as he says, ‘ not so much peculiar readings, but a specific 
pattern in which Neutral, Alexandrian, and Western readings are found 
combined’. e 

These two considerations have to be borne in mind throughout any 
investigation into the text of John, for in that Gospel members of 
fam. @ have suffered almost more revision than in Matthew and Luke. 
It therefore becomes very difficult to say whether a particular reading, 
which happens to have no support from members of fam. @, but only 
Neutral support, is really to be regarded as non-Caesarean: and we 
must be prepared to give full weight to the lesser members of the family 
such as N and 546, where they happen to have escaped Byzantine 
revision. 

I present the evidence under five sections, followed in each case by 
notes, so that any variation in the nature of the text at any particular 
point in the composition of the Commentary may be noticed. 

The quotations are taken from Brooke’s edition, and the page-numbers 
in Sections A and B refer to Volume I of that edition, and those in 
Sections C, D, and E to Volume II. 


(Readings apparently peculiar to Origen are not given anywhere in 
this article.) 


A. Quotations found in Books I-II of the Commentary (written at 
Alexandria) 
Page John 
103 i16 xajon NBC*D 33. 
103 i18 vos] Geos NBC* L 33. 
27, 104 i130 meplurep N* BC* W. 
104 i32 woa| ws NABCN 700(margin) W. 
73,95 133 «v rverpatiayw] +Kxa rp C*. 
(104 sine xat 7vpt). 
95 i 33 vdarc] rw vdare & fam. 1. 
9 . i142 oXpwros] Xporos NABL@1, 700, 157. 
9 iv25 zavralaravra NBC*Wr. 
26 iv 25 oda] odapey SLN 33, 13, 69, 543- 
7,12,13,25 xi25 9 avacraccs carn Lon] —y fwy Pp Syr.sin- Cyp. 
51 xv22 «yxov| exooav SBN 331. 
26 xviit o wos cov] —cov NBC*W. 
26 xviii 36 ay post vrnperat] post yywrfovro NW B™EL 1, 33, 
69, 124. 
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Notes on readings in Section A 


1. Seven out of the above 13 readings have some support from members of 
fam. @; but in all cases except i 33 (rw vdar:) there is also strong—usually very 
strong—Neutral support as well. 

2. Init out of the 15 readings Origen is supported by representatives of the 
Neutral or Alexandrian text. NB agree with Origen eight times; B without & 
never; % without B twice, though at xviii 36 the probability is that B contains a 
scribal error. 


3. D is deficient in all the above passages except 5, but in those 5 it is only once 
found supporting Origen. 

4. The conclusion is irresistible that Origen is in this section using a pre- 
dominantly Neutral text. 

5. Four times in this section Origen quotes xi 25 as eyw eu 9 avacracs. This 
is of great interest as that reading is found in p* Syr. sin. and Cyprian, and has 
thus very widespread geographical attestation. On page 80, however, he quotes 
«ya «ys 7 (am. This may be an inaccurate quotation of the usual text 7 avacracs 
«at 7 (am or an inaccurate quotation of 7 od0s wat 7 adnea xa 7 (am (xiv 6). If it 
is the latter then we can quote Origen as giving additional support to the short 
reading at xi 25. (It should be noted, however, that once, and once only, in the 
commentary in vol. ii p. 120 he quotes xi 25 in its usual form.) 


Desunt Libri III-V 


B. Quotations from Books VI, X, XIII (Desunt Libri VII-IX, XJ, 
XII) of the Commentary (written at Caesarea) 
Page John 
III it5 ovjo N*B*C*, 
III i18 wos] Geos NBC*L33. 
120, 121 (dis) i2t HAws ova] ov Has a C* 33. 
137 i124 ovamecradpevar| —o N* BCL. 
137 i124 «movj)amay BC*L 33. 
120, 137 (dis) i25 ovre...ovre] ovde... ove NABCLNW1, 
33,124. ovde... ovre @. 
146 i 26 amexpiOy] arexpwaro L 33. 
146 i 26 pecos de] —d8e NRBC*L. 
182 ii tr «tHv apxny] —Tv ABLN Gy, 33. 
182 ii 12 Kxarepvaovp| xapapvaov, SB. 
181, 182,289 ii 12 avrov post adeAdo et post pabyra] omit cum 
BL post adeAdor et cum L post pabyrat. 
181 ii 15 ppayeAAwv] ws dpayeAdcov G LN W fam. 1, 33, 
565, 1241. 
181,206 ii 15 To xeppa) ta xeppara BL 33 W. 
181, 206,214 ii 17 xatepaye| xaradayerae NABLNOW1, 157, 
790, 543, 1241. 
181 ii18 «rov|aray BLN W 33. 
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Page 
181, 227 
181, 234 


181 
243 


261 


254 
258, 261 


258 
262 


273 
276, 279 
280 
285 
288, 290 


295 


278, 309 


3°9 
3°99 


316 
323 
286 
202 
202 
113 
112, 134 
209 
209 


223 
210 


201 


201 


John 
ii 19 
ii 22 


ii 22 
li 23 


iv 12 
iv 16 
iv 20 


iv 20 
iv 21 


iv 25 
iv 29 
iv 31 
iv 34 
iv 35 


iv 36 
iv 42 


iv 42 
iv 42 


iv 46 
iv 54 
v 20 
vi 54 
vi 51 
viii 39 
xi 25 
xii 12 
xii 13 
xii 13 
xii 15 
xix 34 


xix 34 


o Iyoovs}] —-o ABLW@r157, 700, 1241. 

avros post eAeyer] —avras MNABLONW:, 
700, 543, 1241. 

w)o NBL. 

Iepocodvpos}] tos lepocokvpwos NABONL 
W 1, 700. 

cdwxev| deduxev C 69, 543. 

o Iyoovs} om. BC* 33. 

Tovrw Tw ope] Tw ope torrw NABCDON 
W 1, 157, 700, 543, 1241. 

Sa mpooxvvew] mpooxwew da NABCDLN 
W 33- 

muorevoov post yuvat] murreve post Incovs NB 
C*LW 1241. 

mavta| aravra NW BC* Wr. 

wavra ova] ravraa ~SBC* (sed ova, p. 277). 

ev de rw) av tw NBC*DL. 

row| toyow BCDLONWr. 

Tetpapyvov] tetpaynvos NABCDLONY:, 
157, 700, 543, 1241. 

kat ante o orapwv} om. BCLNW1,33,1241. 

tHv anv Aah] thy Aadiav cov B, ryv onv 
paprupay ND. 

eAcyov or1] —ore BW Syr.cur- 

adnOuws post core] atnOws ante ovros 8 Syr.cur- 
am. ful. 

yAbev o Inaovs] —o Inoors NBC DLWr241. 

tovto madw| tovro de rakw BC* W 13, 1241. 

gra} ayara D, 

kav eyw| xayw NBCDOW 1, 1241. 

tnoera| (yra NRDLOW33. 

erovere av| sine av S* BD W @700, 543. 

n avaotacts Kat n (wy) » fwy solum. 

o Inoovs]} -o NADLW4, 700. 

vravtnow| aravrnow AL ovvaprysw 543 
ovvavtnow 1241, D157. 

o Baorevs| kar o Baowtess N* BL, 

Ovyarep] Ovyarmp AB* DLW. 

avrov ante tyv mAevpay] avtov post xareagav 
69, 346. 

evbus e&nOev] e&nr\Oev eobvs NBLN W 33. 
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Notes on readings in Section B 


1. In 19 out of 45 readings some support is found from individual members of 
fam, @; but only twice is there no Neutral support as well. 

2. In 42 out of 4: readings some Neutral (and in most cases strong Neutral) 
support is found for Origen. NB agree with him 20 times; N without B twice; 
B without & 15 times. 

3. D is deficient in 18 of the above readings, but in the remaining 27 it only 
supports Origen 12 times. 

4. The general character of the text used by Origen is thus seen to be Neutral. 

5. Twice in this section Origen quotes xi 25 (or is it xiv 6?) as eyw equ 9 (wn. 
See note 5 on Section A. 


John 
ili 20 
iil 31 
iv 15 


v 26 
vi 45 
vi 46 
vii 26 
vii 29 
vii 41 
vii 41 
vii 42 
vii 42 
vii 46 


vii 49 
vii 51 
vii 52 
vill 12 
viii 12 
viii 


viii 
viii 
Vili 
Vili 
viii 
villi 23 


Desunt Libri XIV-XVIII 
C. Quotations from Books XIX, XX 


mas yap] —yap Ea. 

kat ante o ewpaxe] —xac NBL 33 D1, 118, 565. 

epxwpar] Stepywpar B*solus.  Suepyouar B. epxopac 
N 543, 1241. 

cdwxe kat Tw vw] Kat Tw vw edoxe NEBL W. 

mas ow] —ow NBCLWDN 60, 124, 1241. 

mes ewpaxe | ewpaxe ts NS BCLW 1241, 33 DN®. 

adnOws post pyrore] —adrnbws W 33, 1241, 543- 

eyw be] —3e BLT W700, 543. 

adAor| adr Se =T O71, 13, 69. 

29 adr de] oc de BLT XW 33,1241 ON. 

tov oreppatos| —rov DU 1, 13 &c., 565,-157, 1241. 

o Xprotos epxerat] epxerar o Xpworos BLT W 33. 

ovtws eAadnoer] cAaAnoe ovrws N°BLT W 33, 1241 
N 700. 

exuxatapatot| erapato. & BT W 23 @1, 700 (probably). 

mpotepov|] mpwrov N° BL TW 32 DN Ox, 124. 

epevvngor] epavvycov &B* WT. 

epor| po BT. 

repratnoe| reprarnon NBL W 1241N. 

adnOys eotw y paptpia pov| n paprupia pov adnOys 
corw BW157. 

adnOys| adnbun BLT W 33, 1241 D. 

ndeare avj av ndere MRBLTWX33N 1. 

edadnoev o Incous] —o Incou;s NBLWD®. 

eAnAvbe] AnAvbey Cyr. 

cavtov] avrov D* 1241, 118. 


ane] cecyr NBLTW 1241 DON 13 &. 
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John 
viii 38 o]a N*BCWD @6o, 346. 
viii 38 1° rw warps pov] —pou BCLT. 
viii 38 o ante ewpaxare]a N* BC W 33 ON 1, 13, 69. 
viii 38 ‘ewpaxate] yxoveare NBC LW 33 G1, 13, 69. 
viii 38 2° rw warp] rov ratpos N BCL W 3301, 13. 
viii 38 vpwv] —ypow BLT Wr3. 
viii 39 «yrel core NBD. 
viii 39 «rov) amay NBC33DN®. 
viii 40 @eov] rarpos O13, &c. 
viii 41 amov ow] -ow NRBLWT tr. 
viii 42 ame ow] —ow BCLW1241NQOr. 
viii 44 —rov ante warpos}] +rov NBCLW1241DNQ1, 
543) 700°. 
viii 46 a de] —Se NBCW 1241 @ 543. 
viii 48 ow] —ow NBCLW1241DN Gr, 543. 
viii 48 emrov]) arav NBC W 33D. 
viii 50 eyw de] —3e 22, 69. 
viii 51 tov Aoyov tov epov] tov «nov AKoyw NBCLW33, 
1241 D. 
viii 52 ow] —ow NBCWO. 
viii 52 ov Aoyov pov] Tov enov Adyov 33, solus. 
Vili 52 yevoerar] yevonraa BC LW 1241 A DON 1,543,700. 
viii 53 ovante roes] —cv NBCLWAD 12410543. 
viii 54 0 watyp+pov] —pou W Arm. 
19 xiii 26 vrayw] eyw vrayw & 33,157, 1241 D U 69, 118, 209, 
700. 
19 xiii 36 vorrepov d¢ axoAovOynon] axodovOnoras de vetepov NW BC* 
W L 33, 1. 
QI xiv 30 «pxerac yap] —yap 69 Arm. 
7 XX 17 avaBaww] ropevopa Eus. 


Notes on readings in Section C 


1. Out of 51 readings, 36 have some support from members of fam. @, but in 26 
of these 37 there is Neutral support as well. 

2. In 40 out of the 51 readings Origen’s text has Neutral support. NB agree 
with him 22 times, & without B twice, B without & 1o times. 

3. There are no peculiarly Caesarean readings, except viii 40. At vii 41 (aAAox 
3e) fam. @ is found in alliance with T alone. 

4- The conclusion to be drawn seems to be similar to that drawn from Section B, 
that the general character of the text is Neutral. 
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D. Quotations from Book XX VIII (pp. 107-147) 
Page John 
121 V2I ovrw] ovrws NM BW1241 AD@ 48, 209, 700. 
129 = Vii 39s tverpa aywv] —aywov NO. 
134 Vili 40 «vp post aAnPeaav] —vw © 69, 124, 346. 
123 X 33 geavtov] cavroy GU 1241, 28, 118, 13 &c. 
113. Xi 42s eyw Se ydew] —Se D solus. 
116 xi 44 xa e&AOev] —xar BCL. 
116 xi 44 Aeye avrors] —avros 700, Syr.*i2- Arm, 
116 xi 44 adere] avrov BC LOPp* 157, Syr.vet- 
120, 121 xi 45 Mapav] Mapap BCD L 33. 
122 xi 47 onpea roe] rou oyna NABLW O33 p*. 
122 = xi 48 ovrw] ovrws Wt, 700. 


124, 133 xi 50 — oyfeobe NABDLW @1, 69, 700, 














139 xi 54 Rs ov] o ow Incous NBL1 W @565, 157. 

140 xi 54 xaxe] xacexee WL @ 33, 69, 543, 157- 

140 xi 54 SuerpBe] evewe NBLW. 

144 xi 56 Soxer vey] vpew Soxee Cyr. 544. 

128 xviii 28 ow] —ow LMU. 

145 xiX7 amexpiOycay avrw| —avrw WWr. 

145 xix 7 wy post vopoy 2°] —ypw NRBLWN. 

145 xix 7 Tov Gcov] —rovu NBAONt. 

145 xix 7 eavroy post or] eavrov post Geov NBL W33, 1,69. 

145 xix 12 expaov] expavyafov A W 1241 ON 1, 69, 124,543. 
expavyacav B 33,157,131, 700. ~ 

145 xXiXI2 avrov] cavroy NBLWAN@r1, 700. 












Notes on readings in Section D 


1. Out of 23 readings 17 have support from members of fam. © and in 10 of these 
17 there is Neutral support as well. 

2. In 13 out of the 23 readings Origen is supported by Neutral authorities. & B 
agree 8 times, % without B twice, and B without & once. 

3. There are no less than 4 readings which have claims to be regarded as 
Caesarean (i.e. viii 40; x 33; xi 44 (—avros) and xi 48). 

4. It is evident that the text used by Origen is here less Neutral in complexion 
and more Caesarean than that used by him in Sections A, B, and C, The possi- 
bility must be allowed for that in Book XXVIII he made his quotations from the 
text which he found at Caesarea. 
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Desunt Libri XXIX-XXXI 
E. Quotations from Book XXXII (pp. 148 to end) 


John 
i18 wos] Geos NMBC*L 33. 
xii 2 ovvavaxeipevwr] avaxeyevov ow NBL1241 AD Or 
700. 


yevopevov] ywouevov S* BL X W r241. 


xiii 2 
xiii 2 lovda] Iovdas NBL. 
xiii 2 Ioxapwrov| Ioxapwryns NBL. 
xiii 3 etdws 0 Inoous] —o Incovs NS BLW 1241 D. 
xiii 6 «ac ante Aeye] —xa BDL. 
xiii 6 = exewos post avtrw] —exewos S* B. 
xiii 8  rovs rodas pou] pov rovs rodas BCL W 157, 1. 
xiii 10 olyeovs}] —o B. 
xiii 10 xpeav exer] exer xpeav NBC*WA. 
xiii10 ylepy BC*L W543. 
xiii 12 avareowv| xa averese WBC W157. 
xiii 18 ovs] rwas NBCL 33, 157, 1241. 
xiii 20 eavJav NBCL 13 W 1241. 
xiii 22 «BAerov ow] —ow We BC. 
xiii 23. qv be] —Se BC*L. 
xiii 23. tww pabytwv] ex tov pabyrww SBCLAD 1241. 
xiii 24 vbr Oa Tis av eey| Kat Aeyer avTw awe Tes eoTW BC 
L 33- 
xiii 25 emereowv] avarcow NE BC* L. 
xiii 25 emreowy de] —de BC. 
xiii 26 amoxpwerat] aroxpwera ow N° BC* L. 
xiii 26 xae enBaas| Bayasow NS BCL 33, 1241. 
xiii 26 Ioxapwry] loxapwrov SBC L 33, 157 . 
xiii 29 o Incous] —o WB. 
xiii 30 evbews] obs NBCLWXD. 
198 xiii 31 Acyet o Iyous] o Iyaous Aeye X solus. 
198 xiii 32 2° cavtw] avrw NB. 
154 xiii 36 omov] orov eyw 8 157,1241 D U 13, &c., 118, 209, 700, 
154 xiii 36 vorepov d¢ axodovOnra] axodovOnoa d¢ verepov WB C* 
LW 33, I. 
156 xiii 38 azapvnon] apvyon BLD rt. 
207 xvi r6 ov] ouernrn NBL3ZZ3WDON1. 
207. xvi1t8 rovro ti eom| te eore Torre NM BLWD 543, 
207 xvi rt8 To pxpov| pexpo BL. 
206 xx 17 adecAdos pov] —pou N* WD. 
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Page John 

188 xxi21 tovrov] rovrovow NBC 33D. 

188 xxi 22 axoAovber por) por axodovdee MBC W33AD1. 
188 xxi 24 oante paprypwv] o xa. BW Cyr. 


Notes on readings in Section E 


1. Out of 38 readings only 1o find support in members of fam. ©, and in g of 
these 10 B is found also in agreement. 

2. There are no less than 35 places where strong, and in some cases exclusive, 
Neutral support is found for Origen. NB agree with him 21 times, & without B 
twice, and B without N 13 times. Origen also quotes the remarkable Neutral 
variation in xiii 24. 

3. Even if we allow for the fact that members of fam. © may have been more 
heavily corrected in the latter half of John, it is impossible to speak of Origen’s text 
here except as the Neutral text. 

4. If then the suggestion is right that for Book XXVIII he may have temporarily 
used a local Caesarean text, we must assume that for Book XXXII he resumed the 
Neutral text. This is by no means an impossibility, and it is very doubtful whether 
Origen would have shewn any particular preference for either the Neutral or the 
Caesarean text. They were both in his view ‘ good’ texts, and the difference be- 
tween them would not be immediately obvious, and in any case would not have 
seriously affected the nature of his comments, 


Additional Notes on the above Lists 


I append a few additional notes which may be of interest to those engaged in 
Textual Criticism. 

1. Codex Alexandrinus is found in 25 cases giving a non-Byzantine reading : 
and in only 4 cases has that reading no support from fam. @. This substantiates 
Streeter’s remark (The Four Gospels p. 579) that ‘von Soden is probably right in 
supposing that the non-Byzantine element in A represents mainly, if not wholly, 
the fam. © text’. 

2. These lists furnish increased support for Streeter’s dictum (of. cit. 576) that 
‘N hardly ever agrees with 8 B L except where there is support from fam. @’. 

3. Of the members of fam. @ in 170 readings quoted— 

© gives non-Byzantine readings in these lists 51 times 

70° ” ' 23 

fam. 1 (or individual members) ’ 53 

fam. 13 9 ” 34 

N ” ” 34 

565 ” ” ” ” 4 » 
This gives some idea of the extent of the assimilation to the Byzantine text of the 
individual members of the family in the Gospel of John. The text of W is pre- 
dominantly Neutral in John in non-Byzantine readings. 

4. It is to be noticed that the text of Origen in John is nearer the text of B than 
of 8. This seems in conflict with the view expressed by C. H. Turner in his 
article on Textual Criticism in 4 New Commentary on Holy Scripture that the text 
of N is to be connected with that used by Origen. The evidence here presented 
also conflicts with Turner's view that the Neutral text is found only at Alexandria. 


R. V. G. TASKER. 
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TWO WINCHESTER TROPERS (2) 


VI. The First Group of Sequence Additions 


The first series of additions, those by the contemporary hand, stretch 
in Bo from f. 159’ tof. 181’ (Bo C). There are 37 sequences.’ Among 
these the number of sequences occurring only at Winchester is very 
large; there are 23 (of which 14 occur only in this MS, and g in Bo 
and CC ; compare AH 9, 37, 40, 53). It is likely that a considerable 
part of them are English (not only the two sequences on English saints : 
Aulae rutilae, on Augustine of Canterbury, and Laude celebret, on 
Athelwold, which are contiguous in our MS), although among them 
there is the Benedict sequence Arce superna. 

A detailed study of the texts has still to be made.*? Let us look only 
at the melodies. There are some sequences set to melodies which do 
not occur or are not noticed as occurring elsewhere: Gloria resonante 
(mel, Ploratus or Ploratum), Zaudent condita (mel. Laudent te), Con- 
sona caterva (mel. Tractus jocularis, or simply Tractus), 4d te pulchra 
(mel. Bucca excelsa, or Bucca, connected also with Laude pulchra), 
Aulae celsae (mel. Vaga varia, or Vaga, connected also with Zaus inclita 
and with Judi/ans concrepa which we noted as ‘ suspicious’), Arce summa 
(mel. Berta vetula, or Berta). To these we could add Zxultate deo 
agmina following an amplified version of a Continental melody (see AH 
53, 104). Another sequence, Laudem dicite, could be noted because its 
melody is otherwise connected only with sequences of Germaz origin * ; 

1 The first 34 are Frere’s N. 27-60 (I think that W. Chappell in Archaeologia 46, 
401 is wrong in assuming that N. 60, Salve mater, is written with staff notation 
and that Concentu, not Salve, is incomplete). Frere’s N. 61 (Concentu parils) is not 
taken into account here, because it has been written over erasure in the twelfth 
century; it begins at the top of f. 178’, supplanting first the end of Frere’s N. 60 
and then another sequence which began on the same page, as it seems, with the 
initial C. It ends in the middle of f. 179. From here till the next page the rest of 
the C-sequence has been erased only partially ; it ends ‘caeli pandat et astra. 
Nobis corusca. Amen. Fiat’. That is our N. 35. Our N. 36 is Frere’s N. 62 
(partially erased), our N. 37 Frere’s N. 63 (the All Saints sequence Landes, 
partially erased and, as far as decipherable, published by Bannister, AH 40, 7). 
Exulta caelum on f. 179! is a repetition, as the same sequence is in the main group 

f. 148). 
' 8 It Ss only been noticed, AH 40, 67, that Laudent condita and Laude Christum 
must be by the same author. 

3 The latter is not the same melody as the ‘ Planctus Bertanae’ in Paris 1084 
(early eleventh century) adduced in Frere’s list. 

* See AH 40, 329 (where the expression ‘ Notkerian melody ’ seems to me rather 
hasty, not even ‘ melody of German origin’ would be safe) and the list of melodies 
in AH 53 s.v. Justus ut palma minor; according to the latter there exists also an 
Italian sequence to that melody, but it alters the scheme. Also Deo promat and 
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this fact would also reflect the growing independence of English 
sequence writers from their French models. 

It is noteworthy that among the melodies which are represented only 
in Winchester are melodies with those strange, secular names Ploratus, 
Tractus jocularis, Bucca excelsa, Vaga varia, Berta vetula, which have 
often been commented upon.’ Yet we ought to be cautious: a 
systematic inventory does not yet exist, and therefore some of those 
melodies may be preserved elsewhere with other names.* 

Of course, the number of English sequences is not restricted to those 
that are set to presumably English melodies. It is possible that some 
of the texts in this collection, or in the contemporary additions of CC, 
or in the later additions, are from Wolstan of Winchester ; that is a 
question still to be investigated. 

Among the first additional series of Bo there is yet to be mentioned 
aconspicuous group, the Adventsequences Sa/us aeterna, &c., originating, 
perhaps, from Normandy ; but curiously the fourth of them ( /udilemus 
omnes una, for 4th Advent) is lacking (perhaps it may be supposed to be 
replaced by Wosira tuba, otherwise known as Christmas sequence) ; on 
the other hand the first is, as in MSS from Limoges, preceded by the 
short introductory Precamur (AH 7, 27). Among the rest two sequences 
are of German origin (Ommnes sancti and Scalam ad caelos). These do 
not occur in French MSS; only very late does Ommnes sancti appear 
in Rouen, whither it must have come from England. A special case is 
that of the celebrated—perhaps Flemish—sequence Stans a Jonge 
(AH 53, 159). Here, as in the first series of additions in CC, it is 
preserved in a special version not occurring elsewhere ; curiously that 
version did not prevail even in England, as later English sources con- 
tain one of the two Continental versions. On the whole the first group 
of additions in Bo is much more heterogeneous than the main series. 

About the contemporary additions in CC (ff. 116-134) there is not 
much to be said. They comprise twenty-six sequences (Frere N. 26-51) 
of which sixteen are in the parallel series in Bo,’ two at the end of the 
main group in Bo, and one, the Justus sequence Fudget dies, among the 


Laude Christum follow a melody which is declared by AH 40 to be Notkerian, 
whereas the question of German or French origin of that melody is more rightly 
left in suspense by AH 53, 11. 

1 For a new discussion of this question see H. Spanke in Zeitschrift fiir deutsches 
Alterium 71 (1934), 3 ff. 

2 The above statements are based mainly on the registers of Frere and of AH 53 
and on the information given by AH 40. My own register is not yet complete. 
It is much to be regretted that the Sequelae edition of the Plainsong and Medieval 
Music Society did not extract a comprehensive list of sequences and melodies from 
the unparalleled richness of Bannister’s materials. 

8 Aulae caelestis is the same as Aulae rutilae, 
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later additions in Bo ; Justus having been especially venerated at the 
Winchester Old Minster, we may safely assume that this sequence is of 
local origin. Theremaining seven sequences are known only by CC 
(and of these four are at the end of the series); there are two more 
sequences on English saints, Ave pontifex Haedde and one commemo- 
rating Swithun and Birinus in common, Laude resonent, but the Athel- 
wold sequence of the parallel series in Bo (Laude celebret) is lacking. 
As to special melodies: aus inclita is to Vaga, Laude pulchra to 
Bucca, and Ave pontifex Haedde to the ‘German’ melody mentioned in 
connexion with Laudem dicite ; Aulae plebs is written without neums. 


VII. Later Sequence Additions 


In the later additions of Bo I include all the remaining sequences 
written by later hands, whether they follow on the first additional series 
(ff. 181’—189") or are inserted in it over erasure (Concentu parili, ff. 178’- 
179) or are written at other places in the MS (ff. 1-1’, 129-135’). 
There are twenty-eight to which we must add a sequence beginning 
with Suv... on the last leaf, f. r90, now torn out. Among them we 
should note the interesting /udilans concrepa and Psalle lyrica already 
mentioned, the Justus sequence Fudget dies, a new Athelwold sequence, 
Dies sacra, dies ista, two new Swithun sequences, Psa//e ecclesia and 
Gaudens Christi, four German sequences (Concentu parili, Laudes 
salvatori, Clare sanctorum, and Sancti spiritus), and one ascribed to 
Fulbert of Chartres (t1028), Sonent regi nato, for Christmas.' Three 
occur only in Bo, four only in Bo and CC. /udilans and Psaille occur, 
as has been said, only in Bo and later sources from Normandy (or from 
England and Normandy); Gaude ecclesia in Winchester and in later 
sources from England and Normandy; Concinat orbis in Bo and 
England and Normandy ; Gaude virgo in Winchester and Normandy ; 
Laudes deo devotas in Bo and England, Normandy, and Sicily (whither 
it must have been brought by the Normans).? That we are at a later 
stage of sequence-writing is reflected in the fact that two sequences, 
Sancti merita Benedicti and Laudes deo, are printed in AH 54 among 
the ‘ transitoriae’, i.e. those which mark the transition to the sequences 
in the style of Adam of S. Victor. (N.B.—These two sequences do not 
occur in CC.) 

In CC the later additions, too, are not confined to one part of the 
MS. Most of them are on ff. 155’-161’ where they follow on a group 


1 AH 50, 282; for the rest see AH 9, 37, 40, 53, and 54. 

2 Magnus deus being contained in many English MSS has been tentatively 
ascribed to an English author by AH 53, 356; but that is not convincing as the 
number of French MSS is still larger. 
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of Organa to Sequelae (as to these see below), others near the end of 
the MS, ff. 191-192, and others on ff. 1-2 and 9-9’ (all this is included 
in CCG). There are eleven sequences, seven of them occurring also 
in the later additions of Bo, From the rest (as to which see AH 1o, 
40, and 53) one, Sacerdotem Christi Martinum, is perhaps German ; 
Alme deus occurs only here, being set to the same melody as the 
Martin’s sequence Promere chorda in the main group of Bo, mentioned 
above. ‘ 

On the whole the later additions give us the impression of a weakened 
local activity, in spite of the new sequences on English saints. There 
appears still more eclecticism than in the contemporary additions. 

Within this series, as in the contemporary additions, Bo keeps a 
marked numerical superiority. That would convey an impression of later 
date; and this impression is strengthened by the fact that the later 
additions in CC do not, as do those in Bo, extend to the twelfth 
century, and the time of staff notation. Yet the main group is nearly 
identical in CC and Bo; accordingly the whole group must derive from 
a single source. Besides, we may imagine one supplementary collection 
to have existed at Winchester, which in its primitive form was the source 
of the contemporary additions in CC and in an enlarged form the source of 
the contemporary additions in Bo. As to the later additions, Bo had 
naturally more material to draw upon than CC. Thus it is likely that 
both MSS were drawing from sources heterogeneous as to date. At 
any rate, both MSS must have had predecessors at Winchester itself. 
That is not to be wondered at, because if CC was really written in the 
first half, and Bo quite near to the middle, of the eleventh century, 
neither MS would be very near to the stage when tropes and sequences 
in their definite form were first introduced into England (the first import- 
ing centre being perhaps Abingdon). 


VIII. Zhe Sequelae Collection 


The sequence melodies in melismatic form, i.e. without words, or 
with words put only under farts of the melody, extend in Bo from 
ff. 122-129 (= Bo B) and in CC from ff. 81-88’ (CC D). The name of 
the melodies in this form was ‘sequentia’ or ‘sequela’, but as the 
former name has been (as it seems, in Germany) transferred to the other 
form that is provided with text, we may call them Sequelae, as Bannister 
has done.’ In this case, as in that of the sequences, we can distinguish 


1 The curious variety of Sequelae with text only to parts of the melody has been 
dealt with by C. Blume separately in AH 49, 266-268 and 270 ff, that is in the 
volume devoted to the tropes of the Mass Proprium, Blume applies to them 
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a main part arranged chronologically, and a series of additions, all of 
the latter, however, being contemporary. 

In the main series the points of divergence between Bo and CC are 
nearly the same as in the corresponding sequences collection. This series 
includes in Bo twenty-two and in CC twenty Sequelae. The last Sequela 
but one in Bo, corresponding to the Martin’s sequence Promere chorda, 
is, as we noted, the only melody of the main group as to which the ques- 
tion of English origin could possibly arise. 

The additions in Bo contain twenty-nine,’ those in CC thirty-two 
Sequelae. One melody, the last of the series in CC, is without rubric and 
has not yet been identified. Apart from this the Sequelae repertory is 
largely common to Bo and CC in the additional as in the main group. 
But in the additional series the order in CC is widely different from that 
in Bo; another difference is that the sequence texts which correspond to 
_ these melodies in CC are in several cases different from thase in Bo, 
which happens only once in the main series. These additional Sequelae 
correspond roughly to the first additional set of sequences in Bo and 
CC. Thus the impression which we gained from the sequences is con- 
firmed : in this stage local activity is more marked, it diverges partially 
and is quantitatively more advanced in Bo, but it draws upon the same 
stock of melodies. As we have seen, several of these melodies may be 
insular: Ploratus, Laudent te, Tractus, Bucca, Vaga, Berta, and Exul- 
tate deo (the latter being a form very different from the Continental). 

There is yet another difference between the additional series in CC 
and that in Bo: five Sequelae of CC have no corresponding sequence 
in the MS, whereas in Bo every Sequela has its analogue among the 
sequences. In this respect CC has a more archaic appea‘ance, as we 
know that the Sequelae were by and by superseded by the sequences. 
In this respect it is also significant that CC is not inferior to Bo as to 
Sequelae, but as to sequences. 

As I said, the additional series of Sequelae corresponds roughly to 
the first additional series of sequences ; and also the order of Sequelae, 
though different in Bo and CC, corresponds very largely with that of 
the sequences. That would shew that in this stage the connexion 
between sequence and Sequela is maintained. This connexion no 
longer exists in the third stage, i.e. in the later sequente additions. Of 
course, some of them are set to melodies occurring within the first or 
second set of Sequelae. But there is no systematic connexion, and no 
the term ‘versus ad sequentias’ occurring in Notker’s Prooemium, but I do not 
think he is right in doing so; the only authentic term which can be made out for 
them is ‘sequentia cum prosa’ (Paris, n.a. lat. 495 f. 50). 


1 Frere p. 74 has twice the number ‘ xxiv’, therefore the sum total in Bo is, 
according to him, fifty instead of fifty-one. 
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corresponding Sequelae series exists. That agrees with the fact that in 
the twelfth century Sequelae were scarcely ever inserted in MSS, though 
they continued to be sung at some places. 


1X. Zhe Mass Organa (including Sequelae) 


Now we have to turn to that part of the Winchester Troper which 
has most contributed to its fame among musical historians. That is the 
vast collection of ‘ Organa’ contained in one of the MSS, CC. Indeed, 
the presence of this collection in CC would induce the musical historian 
to consider CC as the later of the two MSS. But that is a mistake. 
We must realize that polyphony, within the church and without, is an 
achievement much older than is usually supposed. Yet the presence of 
that collection in CC is a fact most noteworthy and even surprising, as 
it is the largest collection of polyphony extant before the thirteenth 
century, and the only considerable collection before the twelfth century. 

The first French MSS containing polyphony on a larger scale are 
from the twelfth century (Paris lat. 3719 and 3549, these being from 
S. Martial at Limoges, and London B.M. add. 36881). But they already 
represent a more developed stage of polyphony : the added part is no 
longer confined to setting only one note to every note of the given 
melody, but it expands freely, causing the notes of the ground melody 
sometimes to be stretched to ‘pedal points’. But even apart from 
polyphony these MSS are representative of a new epoch. The twelfth 
century is no longer the classical epoch of tropes and Tropers ; musical 
inundation of the liturgy there is still, but it assumes another form. At 
this stage tropes and sequences are joined by a thing still more inde- 
pendent from the Gregorian chant, the ‘Conductus’ (or ‘ Cantio’) with 
its regular verse form; and this form has influenced even the later 
tropes and sequences. MSS of this kind are rather to be termed 
*Conductus’ MSS or ‘Cantionalia’. Just as in the preceding epoch 
polyphony was applied not only to Gregorian melodies but also to 
tropes and sequences, now it is applied also to the Conductus. 

CC is, then, the only true Troper furnished with polyphony and at 
the same time by far the most extensive monument of primitive poly- 
phony ‘ note against note’. In order to estimate its importance in this 
respect we shall briefly survey this field. 

From the ninth century there is no polyphony extant besides the 
examples in the famous treatise, the ‘ Musica Enchiriadis’, From the 
tenth century there is practically nothing, if we do not incline to accept 
the hypothesis of F. Ludwig,’ according to which an antiphon in the MS 


1 See G. Adler’s Handbuch der Musikgeschichte (2nd edition), pp. 164 and 166. 
VOL. XXXVII. M 
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Einsiedeln 121 (from the very end of the century) with two rows of 
neums above the text is in two parts (in this case the rule of opposing 
one note to one would have been infringed as early as this MS, yet there 
is no marked difference between the two parts as to the number of notes). 
In the eleventh century we meet numerous examples in Guido’s Aicro- 
logus ; there is also one example in Cotto’s treatise’ and several in the 
* Montpellier’ and the ‘ Milan’ (or rather ‘ Laon’) treatises,’ but it is not 
yet known whether these two treatises are from the eleventh or twelfth 
century. As to music outside of treatises, the eleventh century yields 
only small groups of polyphonical items written as additions, or pre- 
served on fly-leaves of MSS from Chartres, Fleury (?), and S. Maur des 
Fossés. Those from S. Maur partly anticipate the freer style of later 
times.® 

But we ought not to forget that even in those centuries from which 
nothing or scarcely anything has come down to us the practice of 
polyphony was not unusual. It must have been practised in a large 
measure by improvization, the singers having before them only the 
given melody. That practice was surely facilitated by the primitive 
style of polyphony. It would not even be unreasonable to argue that 
Winchester, just because it has left such a large amount of polyphony 
notated, was inferior to others that could rely entirely on improvization. 
But I think this would be too paradoxical. I would rather see in that 
collection a proof of the special care devoted to polyphony at Winchester, 
and probably also in other English cathedrals. This assumption would 
be in agreement with other symptoms pointing to the early cultivation 
of that art in England (this, again, is a subject which will have to be 
treated elsewhere). For the same reason I should not be inclined, as 
was F. Ludwig, to assume that this polyphonical repertory was brought 
to Winchester from Fleury.‘ ‘ 

As we have noted, the part of CC from f. 135 onwards is mainly com- 
posed of Organa (our groups F and H, between which a group of later 
sequence additions intervenes). Now ‘Organum’ is in this case not 
to be understood as meaning the two parts composition, but only the 
part added to a given melody ; the presupposed liturgical melody is not 


1 See Festschrift fiir Guido Adler, 1930, 53. The examples which have been 
added later to Cotto’s treatise are in the new style, opposing several notes to one. 

2 See the article just quoted. 

8 This subject will be developed in another connexion, 

* The few specimens of polyphony existing in sources possibly from Fleury give 
no opportunity for comparison, because they refer to other melodies than those 
provided with Organa in Winchester. In some cases specimens from Chartres 
and S. Maur des Fossés refer to the same melodies, and in these cases the Organa 
seem to be different. A more detailed investigation would certainly throw more 
light on the relation of French and English polyphony in the eleventh century. 
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even in every case noted in the first part of the MS. These Organa are 
classified and provided with rubrics, as can be seen from Frere 85 ff. On 
f. 135 begin the Organa to Kyrie melodies’ ; on ff. 138’-143 are Organa 
to seven from the seventeen Gloria tropes f. 58 ff." The Sanctus and 
Agnus melodies which follow in the first part of the MS (f. 73’ ff) are 
left without Organa, but now follow Organa to nineteen Tractus melodies 
(ff. 143-152’). The latter are not contained in the MS; perhaps they 
were in the gap which Frere has noted after f. 8. On ff. 153-155 follow 
Organa to seven of the Sequelae, f. 81 ff—the first seven, which shews 
that the series was planned on a larger scale ; indeed, below the last 
Organum there is the rubric ‘Cythara Alleluia’, which is the title of the 
ten Sequelae on f. 82’. Now the series of Organa is interrupted ; 
ff. 155’-161’ contain sequences from the ‘ later additions’. On ff. 162- 
162’ are Organa to three tropes to the Easter introit Resurrexi: Ecce 
pater (Frere § 85), Psallite (Frere § 84, but without the ‘Ad psalmum’), 
and Postqguam (§ 89) ; then follows the Organum to the ‘ Ad Gloriam’ 
(§ 86) which on f. 27’ followed on §85. Next is a large series of Organa to 
Alleluia-Verses, ff. 163-175. There are fifty-three.* The same MS con- 
tains from ff. 2’ to 8’ (CC A) in a later hand a set of melodies to 
Alleluia-Verses, but this is incomplete owing to the gap mentioned.‘ In 


1 There are 12, one of the 13 Kyries, ff. 55-58, which have remained without 
Organum. The Organa set concerns the following from those 13 melodies: N. 1-6, 
8, 10-11, 9, 13, 7 

2 Or 8 from 18 Gloria tropes, if we are to count the Gloria introduction Sacerdos 
as a separate item. In this case the Organa would concern the melodies N. 1-3, 5, 
6, 8, 9, 7- 

5 Curiously the last two of them (those onf. 175) are repeated by later hand on 
f. 190’ (within CC G). 

‘ In the series of Alleluja Organa there is an anomaly. In contradiction to 
Frere p. 89 the fourth Alleluja in CC f. 163’ is not the John Ev. Alleluja Hic est 
diseipulus (the Gregorian melody of which occurs on f. 3 and in Bo ff. 36’ and 77), 
but Justus ut palma (the melody of which is on f, 6’ and in Bo f. 43’ as Alleluja of 
John the Baptist, and in Bo on f.82 among a group of Commune Sanctorum Allelujas— 
probably as Alleluja for a Martyr, which would again be near to John the Baptist). 
This is on f. 163’, just in the place due to John the Evangelist. As the Alleluja 
Organum is lacking on f. 168/ (in the place due to John the Baptist) we might suppose 
that the Organum Alleluja Hic est discipulus has dropped out and that the other has 
wrongly taken its place. The confusion was perhaps facilitated by the fact that the 
sequence melody corresponding to the John Ev. sequences Laus ar , Or 
and Organicis is called Justus ut palma (major); this melody is in Bo f 122 and 
CC f. 81 (as well as the Organum f. 153’) in the place due to John Ev. The 
melody indeed begins like the Gregorian Alleluja Justus ut palma. It may seem 
strange that a melody which served for sequences to John Ev. was connected with 
an Alleluja used for John the Baptist. But the same melody has served also for other 
sequences, e.g. for the John B, sequence Sancti baptistae. In this connexion we 
ought to note that the Offertory Justus ut palma occurs in old MSS on John 
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the middle of the Alleluia Organa, just before the first of the Whitsun 
Alleluias, is an Organum to the Greek Gloria Doxa en ipsistis, the 
melody of which occurs twice in the MS: on f. 5’ at the same liturgical 
place as in the Organa and on f. 69’ at the end of the Gloria tropes ; it 
seems clear that this Greek song was destined for the feast of the 
speaking with tongues, i.e. Whitsunday. 

Herewith the Organa destined for the embellishment of the Mass 
conclude. There would be many interesting points to note about them ; 
but let us consider only the general liturgical aspects. ‘Taking as base 
the Alleluia-Verses and the Tracts (which replace the Alleluias in Lent), 
we get a collection of seventy-two items. That does not mean seventy- 
two feasts in the year, because at some periods of the year the Mass 
contains /wo Alleluias; but on the other hand, many of the items, 
particularly among the Alleluias, are part of the Commune Sanctorum, 
and therefore likely to be sung several times in the year. In any case, 
the number of feasts thus embellished is very large, and the Kyries and 
Glorias, though much less numerous, may correspond to the same 
number of feasts, as most of them are suitable for several different days. 

But what about the Sequelae? Our collection is apparently incom- 
plete ; we may presume that in practice Sequelae were not much, if at 
all, behind Kyries, Glorias, and Allelujas in respect of polyphony. But 
one question remains obscure: if the feasts wére embellished by singing 
polyphonic Sequelae, what was the use of the sequences which have 
been left without Organa? It is difficult to suppose that the sequence 
was sung through as an addition to the Sequela. Rather there would 
be the choice of one form or the other. Or perhaps they would be 
combined in this way: one versicle of the sequence having been sung in 
unison was followed by the corresponding melism with Organum, the 
whole being analogous to secular citharody in which, as it seems, the 
performer having sung a phrase liked to repeat it polyphonically on 
the harp.* 

That hypothesis looks very adventurous and therefore it needs some 
support. I refer in the first place to some regulations from Cluny 
printed by M. Herrgott in his Vetus disciplina Monastica (1726), 283 ff 
from a S. Germain-des-Prés MS (these passages do not occur in the new 
edition of the Cluny Consuetudines in B. Albers’ Consuetudines Mona- 
sticae). There are numerous cases where the singing of the Sequela is 
prescribed by these words: ‘ Neuma de...’ or ‘ Neuma de prosa....’ 
But the sequences (or proses) themselves are sung only at Christmas, 


the Evangelist’s as well as on John the Baptist’s day. Perhaps the confusion may be 
traced back to an old tradition according to which St John the Evangelist died on the 
day of the Nativity of St John the Baptist. 

1 See ZsMw 12 p. 7. 
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Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, Whitsuntide, Peter and Paul, Benedict’s 
Translation, Assumption, Mauritius, and conditionally at Dedication 
and Annunciation (p. 330). Now among these nine (or eleven) feasts 
there are four still more distinguished: at Christmas, Easter, Whitsun- 
tide, and Assumption the sequence is sung witk Neuma (pp. 289, 319, 
332, 346). Now look at the Cluny Troper Paris lat. 1087 (eleventh 
century). Here we read on f. ror’ at the beginning of the sequences 
series: ‘Incipiunt prosae annuis festivitatibus dicendae’ (then follow 
nine sequences for the feasts above mentioned); and on f. 108, at the 
top of the Sequelae collection : ‘ Incipiunt melodiae annuales in festivita- 
tibus dicendae’ (then follow twenty-eight melodies). The phrasing of 
the rubrics, as well as the relative numbers, shews that at less important 
feasts the Sequelae alone were sung. Now the nine sequences have 
neums not only above the words but also in the margin; but the latter 
have been added a little later. Does that mean that these sequences 
were originally intended to be sung as they stand, and that afterwards 
the melismatic form was combined with the syllabic? I do not think 
so; in that case we should have expected either that the marginal neums 
would have been added only to four sequences, or that these four 
sequences would have occurred with marginal neums from the outset, and 
that afterwards the same treatment would have been applied to the re- 
maining five by extension. In reality the interweaving of both forms must 
be supposed as possible independently of the presence of marginal neums, 
at any rate in cases in which the melismatic form of the melodies is con- 
tained in the same MS. Now this co-existence of a series of sequences 
and Sequelae is a feature quite common in French Tropers of the 
eleventh century, especially in those from S. Martial (now in Paris), 
The German Tropers of the same period are different: they contain in 
general only one series, that with text, but the neums are written only in 
the margin, not above the words. 

But within the Western sphere there are at least two MSS which take 
a way of their own: Paris 9449 (from Nevers) and 1119 (from Limoges, 
but not from S. Martial), both from the eleventh century. Both contain 
only one series, that with text, as in the German MSS, but the notation 
is double ; in this they would agree with Paris 1087, but they diverge in 
so far as the melismatic notation is not written on the margin but is 
interwoven with the syllabic ; in general every versicle. or half-verse is 
followed by a melism which reproduces its melody.’ 


1 As to these MSS, see H. Spanke in Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum 71 (1934), 
15 ff. Yet I ought to note that I wrote on March 27, 1933: ‘ Inzwischen begegnete 
ich (far Cluny und Nevers XI. Jahrh.) der Tatsache, dass Sequenzen mit Parallel- 
gliedern doch auch mit den Melismen gesungen wurden (was wiederum durch 
Hinweise in Sequenzentexten selbst gestitzt wird).’ 
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We must realize that by the addition of those melisms the length of 
the sequence was just doubled, and the musical structure which was in 
general aa bb . . ., was transformed into aaaa bébé . . ., which seems to 
us rather copious, whereas in the case of the few sequences which are 
without parallel versicles (a b . ..) the doubling seems to us indis- 
pensable. Yet in those two MSS the procedure is applied to sequences 
of both categories. 

Now the same procedure takes place also in other MSS but not 
regularly. First there is Bo itself. It is significant that this feature con- 
cerns not the sequences written by the main hand, but the later additions 
which have no corresponding set of Sequelae—not, it is true, all of them 
but many (ff. 132 f and 182 ff; sometimes the neums have not been 
filled in, but the spaces left blank are indicative of melisms). It is 
interesting to note that the melisms (or blank spaces) are not always at 
the end of every versicle; in the sequence A/ma cohors una (f. 182) 
they are between two parallel versicles, from which results the form aaa 
béb...;in Concinat orbis (f. 185') they precede now the first of two 
parallel versicles, now both of them, producing respectively the schemes 
aaa...oraaaa.... As these additions are markedly later than both 
Paris MSS, those variations cannot be taken to represent the original 
scheme, yet they are interesting to note. But it is still more surprising 
to see that even in sequences written by the main hand, in Bo as well as 
in CC, a melism may occur incidentally. Is that to be explained as a 
lapse, the scribe having had before him an exemplar in which the melisms 
were inserted systematically ? Or did he intend to make some passages 
of the melody plainer (as the undiastematic notation is still clearer in 
melisms than in syllabic parts)? I regret that I have not investigated 
these cases systematically and can adduce only two: CC f. 96 (Frere’s 
Facs. 22) where one melism is inserted between two parallel versicles, 
and Bo f. 181’ (within the sequence AH 40, 7, after ‘cernentia’: the 
line ‘sanctam cernentia’ has three syllables less than the corre- 
sponding line of the parallel versicle preceding, and the melism first 
makes up for these syllables, and afterwards repeats the whole nine 
syllables). 

There are some other examples, also from later times. The Gradual 
of Rouen (Paris lat. 904, thirteenth century) applies this method only to 
two sequences, the one being without parallel versicles (Qui regis sceptra, 
f. 5) and the other a short sequence with parallel versicles ( /udilans 
concrepa, f. 117'); ina Rouen Missal of the thirteenth century the first 
of these is referred to by the rubric ‘In dextro choro dicatur littera 
sequentiae, in sinistro pneuma ’, the latter by ‘ Dicatur littera sequentiae 
a 5 pueris, pneuma tamen dicatur a choro’ (see F. Clément in Annales 
archéologiques vii, 1847, 303 and 311 f; the edition of the ‘Gradual de 
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Rouen’ i 12 and its Facsimiles ; and F. Ludwig Refertorium organorum 
i, 1909, 239)." 

We may find an allusion to the adding of melisms in the old treatise 
the ‘ Instituta patrum ’ (M. Gerbert Scriptores de musica ecclesiastica i 7): 
‘ Sequentias si cantamus sive alternatim sive una simul, concentu parili, 
voce consona finiatur. Jubilus vero dulci modulamine bene discretis 
neumis deponatur.’ In general this practice, as well as that of inde- 
pendent Sequelae, begins to disappear after the twelfth century, 
especially in France. The twelfth-century MS Paris nouv. acqu. lat. 
1235, which is from Nevers, as 9449, no longer has melisms. Yet it is 
surprising to see that at S. Stephen’s, Metz, the German sequence Con- 
gaudent angelorum chori was sung in this way as late as the eighteenth 
century, the nuns singing the versicles and the canons the melisms.’ 

Now the question is whether these melisms are an addition, or 
whether they belong to the sequence essentially. As the Cluny regu- 
lations shew, the sequence was at that epoch (first half of the eleventh 
century ?) not always sung with melisms. But in sequence texts which 
are surely older there are hints indicative of melisms corresponding to 
the versicles. Would the poets have made these hints if they had not 
considered the melisms as a regular feature? Here are some examples 
taken from AH (7 and) 53, which contain the bulk of the oldest sequence 
texts. AH 53, 12: ‘Nam pangimus tibi clara dando vocum neumata, 
voce praecelsa perstringentes sonora syllabatim simul organa’. P. 41: 
‘Nato canunt omnia domino pie agmina, syllabatim neumata perstrin- 
gendo organica’ (quoted previously by several writers). P. 48: ‘Omnis 
nunc caterva tinnulum laudibus jungat organi pneuma’.® P. 2gr: 
opposition of ‘syllabae connexae’ and ‘ pneumatis organa musica’, 
I have chosen only quotations in which the words ‘ pneuma’ = melism, 
and ‘organum ’, which is indicative of polyphony, are associated ; but of 
course these words often occur independently of each other; and 

1 There is another curious example, the sequence Placatus quaesumus as con- 
tained on the Verso of the first fly-leaf of Berlin Theol. Folio 276 (which may be 
Belgian, twelfth century ; the text is printed AH 53, 137 from later sources). The 
melisms with which it is furnished are in general anticipative repetitions of 
versicles, but one of them is on independent lines. The melody is, as the AH 
have noted, that of Summi triumphum and other sequences; but all of these are 
with parallel versicles, whereas our sequence has none. Comparing the melody of 
Summi triumphum as edited by A. Schubiger Die Sdngerschule St, Gallens, N. 20, 
with our MS we see that the melisms compensate for the versicles lost (they replace 
aa by aa), yet the treatment is rather free. 

2 See Euvres poétiques d’ Adam de S. Victor, Texte critique, by L. Gautier, 3™° 
éd., 1894, p. 297. Yet the wording quoted by M. Gerbert De cantu et musica sacra 
i (1774) 409 does not make it definitely certain that they refer to a custom still 
existing in the eighteenth century. 

’ Already quoted by H. Spanke in the article referred to above, pp. 12 and 25. 
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further, we must remember that polyphony is indicated by other terms 
besides ‘ organum ’ and a melism by others besides ‘ pneuma’. To enter 
into these questions of terminology would lead us too far. One point 
only may be noted: these ‘pneumata organica’ seem to have been 
associated with the idea of music from heaven, and therefore it was 
surely very impressive when they followed on versicles such as these: 
‘Caeleste organum hodie sonuit in terra. // Ad partum virginis superum 
cecinit caterva //’ (AH 7,51). I think also that the custom of terminat- 
ing versicles with an assonance, which is very popular in early sequences, 
may be explained by the fact that vocalizing on a (Continental a!) is 
most convenient for singers. 

What then? This is exactly the point needed to explain the presence 
of a set of polyphonical Sequelae in our MS. And these poetical hints 
confirm us in another supposition : although CC is unique in containing 
polyphonic Sequelae, the practice itself was widespread or nearly 
general (at least in Western Europe) ; we may assume that it is presup- 
posed also in the Cluny regulations. 

A more detailed investigation would shew that in the field of sequence 
polyphony could devolve on the choir as well as on soloists. But one 
point remains uncertain. Was polyphony in sequences really restricted 
to melisms? I do not think we can be very dogmatic about this point, 
especially if we remember that the oldest specimen of a polyphonic 
sequence, the Rex cael/i (the beginning of which is used as an example 
in the Musica Enchiriadis), is without melisms. I think it will be more 
cautious to assume that melisms were the favourite field for polyphony 
—as long as melisms continued to be sung. 

However that may be, the celebration of Mass at Winchester on feast 
days involved a polyphonic setting of Kyrie, Gloria, Alleluja, and 
sequence in the one or the other form. Whether Sanctus‘and Agnus 
are lacking only owing to the incompleteness of our collection, I dare 
not decide. At particularly great feasts like Easter there would be 
added the introit trope. 

The presence of the polyphonic Ordinary of the Mass, even if 
represented only by Kyrie and Gloria, is a distinctive feature not to be 
found in the French monuments of polyphony quoted above.’ Another 
distinctive feature is the absence of the polyphonic Gradual which is 
represented in Chartres 4 and Rome, Vatic. Reg. 586. This latter 


1 Are we then to conclude that in France, in contrast with England, polyphony 
devolved only on soloists, not on the choir? I was once inclined to do so. But 
the case of sequences would upset that conclusion. It must also be taken into 
consideration that the extant documents of French polyphony of the eleventh 
century are few. We see over and over again that we cannot rely on the written 
remains alone for conclusions. 
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divergence would call for some special reflexions which I postpone for 
another occasion. 

It is curious to note that in several cases, as in that of a Gloria trope, 
a Kyrie trope, and an Alleluja, the Organum seems to suit rather the 
version of the melody in Bo than that in CC A. 


X. The Office Organa 


On f. 175’ begin the ‘Organa super responsoria’. As is known, the 
Responsories are musically the richest part of the office outside the 
Mass, and they occur specially at Matins, where every Lesson is followed 
by a Responsory. Whether the Gregorian melodies of the Responsories 
were once contained in the quires of our MS which lay behind f. 8, and 
which are lost, is doubtful, because in the rest the MS is exclusively 
concerned with the Mass. ‘Thus the latter part of CC would transgress 
the limits of a Mass Troper, being just a ‘ Liber Organi de Gradali et 
Antiphonario’, like the celebrated later one from the Paris Notre Dame. 

The arrangement of the Office Organa begins systematically, but the 
liturgical order is soon broken up. The first group contains Respon- 
sories for the first Advent, Christmas, Stephen’s, and Innocents’ day, 
Purification, Benedict, and Gregory ; in the last case the liturgical order 
is already inverted. Some of the Responsories are for Vespers, most 
for Matins ; the latter are: 8th and r2th Responsory for Christmas, 4th 
for Stephen’s, 4th, 8th, and 12th for Innocents’, 12th for Purification and 
Gregory. It is natural that Christmas and Innocents’ are more richly 
adorned than the other feasts, but the apparent superiority of Innocents’ 
in comparison with Christmas is strange ; did the Vesper Responsory O 
Juda perhaps serve at Winchester also as 4th in Matins? To the Respon- 
sories is added the Invitatory for Christmas, Stephen’s, and Innocents’. 
Now Eastertide must follow. And Eastertide does follow, but curiously it 
is represented not by Matins Responsories, but by the processional 
antiphons Sedit ange/us and Christus resurgens ; it is curious also that 
in the first case the antiphon and the verse are, and in the latter the anti- 
phon is, set polyphonically, whereas elsewhere the verses (which devolve 
on soloists) have been singled out for polyphonic arrangement (these 
being respectively Crucifixum in carne and Dicant nunc Judaei). There 
follows a third processional antiphon, chronologically out of place, but 
joining the others in its quality as processional antiphon, Cum sederit 
filius, used in the Worcester Antiphonary for Quadragesima Sunday. 
Must we conclude that at Eastertide the Matins Responsories were left 
without polyphony? That seems doubtful. After these processional 
antiphons follow Responsories for the Officium Trinitatis, very lavish in 
number: the whole twelve with the exception of the tenth and eleventh. 
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The next group is still more lavish: for ‘ Evangelists’ each of the twelve 
Responsories had its Organum. This collection was perhaps intended 
to serve, or to be drawn upon, at every one of the four Evangelists’ feasts. 
Now the chronological order is taken up at a point farther back. Next is 
Palm Sunday with its Vesper Responsory and Whitsuntide (Vespers ?). 
Again a leap—All Saints (twelfth Responsory?). Then the liturgical 
order is disturbed by Justus (October 18). Now the last group. At the 
beginning of it is Swithun (a little out of place in relation to the follow- 
ing) with ten Responsories which probably, as in the case of Trinity, 
would be the twelve with the exception of the tenth and eleventh. Then: 
John the Baptist, Peter, and Dionysius (October 9), each with one Respon- 
sory (the twelfth ?). That ends on f. 190 and on f. 190’ follow two Organa 
written by a later hand and previously represented in the main series. 
It is difficult to believe that this series of fifty-one Responsories, three 
Invitatories, and three processional antiphons contains the whole amount 
of polyphony in use at Winchester outside the Mass. Even if we believe 
that the Eastertide Responsories would be left without Organa, there 
remains the question why Swithun, Trinity, and Evangelists should have 
had precedence over Christmas, and why such feasts as Assumption are 
not represented. The order of things, as it is, gives us the impression 
that at first a systematic collection was begun on moderate lines (the 
last Responsory of each Nocturn being singled out at principal feasts and 


the last of the third Nocturn at others), but that afterwards the practice 
overflowed these limits and went on to adorn all the twelve Respon- 
sories, or nearly so ; and that from that overflowing practice our collection 
preserves only isolated specimens. That would be in agreement with 
the fact noted at the beginning of this article, that the Organa of our 
MS seem to have been written down not all at once but consecutively. 


XI. Further Remarks about Winchester Polyphony 


It will be an important task of musicology to investigate Winchester 
polyphony more closely. In the meantime we must be thankful for the 
notes given by Frere, p. xxxvii ff. Only one reflexion more. Within 
this polyphony the responsorial form (characterized by alternation of 
soloists with the choir) is represented by the Mass Allelujas and the 
Office Responsories. In the Allelujas the Cauda as well as the verse 
end is included in the setting. In the Responsories, as far as I have 
seen, the whole verse and the whole Responsory, not only the beginning 
of the latter, are included ; in some cases the verse is lacking (which in 
my opinion would not prevent its having been sung in two parts); and 
in the case of the R. Gaude Maria only the verse is in two parts ; that 
would be natural in a processional Responsory ; and this was such in 
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reality, although it is headed in our MS as the twelfth Responsory (which 
it was also). In the Notre Dame Zider Organi things are the same as 
to processional Responsories.' But as to the other forms (which have 
been investigated by F. Ludwig) there are some differences: in the 
Allelujas the Cauda and the verse end are not included ; in the Matins 
Responsories the verse, it is true, is included as a whole, but of the 
Responsory proper only the beginning. Is this divergence to be 
explained by assuming that at Winchester not only soloists but also the 
choir had its share in responsorial polyphony? I was once inclined to 
think so. But now I think it is safer to assume that Winchester in the 
eleventh century still kept to the old liturgical use, according to which 
the Responsory proper had to be sung through first by soloists and then 
by the choir, not (as later on) to be begun by soloists and continued by 
the choir. The same would apply to the Alleluja in which the Alleluja 
proper corresponds to the Responsory proper, and in which the custom 
of leaving the verse end to the choir was later. Thus the Winchester 
arrangement would only be a reflex of older liturgical uses ; and it would 
seem that at Winchester also within the responsorial forms polyphony 
was limited to soloists. 

It is curious that this flourishing of polyphony at Winchester happens 
to take place in the same cathedral which possessed since its restoration 
in 980 the famous large organ described by Wolstan (PL 137, r10f). 
This raises anew the question, not yet fully elucidated, of the relation 
between organ and Organum. Yet I think we must beware of general- 
izing in this respect, because polyphony was in those times more wide- 
spread than the organ. Without entering on this question we ought 
nevertheless to pay attention to the fact that the Winchester organ was 
to be played by ¢wo organists.* It would be tempting to connect this 
with the term ‘a pair of organs’ occurring at later times in England, 
but E. F. Rimbault and E. J. Hopkins have shewn convincingly that a 
‘pair of organs’ is nothing but an organ = a se¢ of pipes. Indeed, after 
the medieval organ-builders had contrived a keyboard which gave the 
player the means of playing two parts by himself, there would be no 
need of a real ‘pair’ for that purpose. Yet in looking backwards from 
the Winchester organ we find an analogy which is very suggestive, 
namely, the double organ pictured in the Utrecht Psalter which was 


1 Cf, Acta Musicologica 4 (1932), 50. 
3 Considuntque duo concordi pectore fratres 
Et regit alphabetum rector uterque suum. 
I think it has been already suggested that this might presuppose music in two 
parts. But I doubt whether E. J. Hopkins’s opinion is well founded when he 
speaks of a triple organ and the possibility of playing in three parts (Archaeological 
Journal 45). 
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copied in the ninth century near Rheims or, according to some, in 
England from an old Alexandrine original. Here we should be at a 
point of juncture between English medieval and late ancient culture. 
Yet we ought not to forget that in late ancient times there was also a 
single organ with a keyboard permitting one player to produce simul- 
taneous sounds, as the Carthage statuet (investigated by F. W. Galpin) 
and the Aquincum organ remains have shewn in agreement with 
Vitruvius’s description. 


XII. Conclusion 


In considering our two MSS as coming from the Winchester Old 
Minster I do not differ from the usual opinion. But as to date I should 
prefer to reverse it and consider CC the older document. The pre- 
sumption that the MS with polyphony must be later cannot be seriously 
maintained. Rather we should see in this distinction the mark of a 
functional differentiation. From the Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral 
edited by H. Bradshaw and C. Wordsworth in 1892 we can see that 
the care for Organum singing was entrusted to the Succentor.' If that 
could be applied to Winchester I should propose to say: Bo was the 
Cantor’s, CC the Succentor’s, book. 


J. HANDscHIN. 


A NOTE ON ODE OF SOLOMON xxxiv 4 


THE short 34th Ode of Solomon teaches that life is easy for the 
simple-hearted, for they know that everything below is nothing but 
make-belief. Reality is on high. 


4: WA? cc aioe *hebds oc olay? 

‘ The likeness of that which is below, is that which is above’, says the 
translation of Drs Harris and Mingana’; instead of ‘likeness’ we 
should rather say ‘the pattern’, as this brings out better the sort of 
platonic ‘idea’ the author seems to have in mind. 

In their commentary the learned editors remark that this little Ode 
is quite unlike the rest of the collection, ‘and does not proceed from 
any scriptural base’ (ii p. 379). There is one remarkable thing about 
it, viz. that it seems to be quoted in the ninth century by the Syriac 

1 Yet as to the ‘organizatio’ of the choir boys the Succentor shared that task 


with the ‘ Magister scholarum cantus’, see /oc. ait. i 373 and 369. 


2 J. Rendel Harris and A. Mingana The Odes and Psalms of Solomon, Manchester 
1916-1920, 2 vols. 
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father Moses bar Kepha in his Exposition of the Jacobite Liturgy. This 
text was first published in 1913 by the well-known Syriac scholar Dom 
Connolly ; he, too, was the first to draw attention to the parallel. The 
place in view reads as follows: ‘ Concerning the deacons.—The rank of 
the deacons is the order of the angels; for they perform the service 
of the cherubim, and of the seraphim which with their wings cover the 
altar: not that they may drive away flies,’ but that they may not suffer 
anything to approach it which is not permitted to do so. For it is said 
(lit. they say): “‘ The likeness of what is above are the things which are 
below”? (wb? gcdor qrombe? Sad Jlosor wa es/, pp. 35- 
36, Syriac text, p. lo). Moses seems to be following here a tradition 
of his own, for his predecessor George, bishop of the Arabs, whose 
explanation was published together with that of Moses, has the same 
remark about the heavenly example of the deacons (which is a thought 
occurring in almost every Eastern Mystagogy), but without the quota- 
tion. From what source is it derived? In answer to this question it was 
suggested with some hesitation by Dom Connolly that Moses had in 
mind this very same verse by the author of the Ode. The editors of the 
Odes were not troubled by any such hesitation, and decided: ‘It is 
almost certain that Bar Kepha is acquainted with the Odes in this 
passage and elsewhere’ (l.c. ii p. 29). 

But if we look more closely into the matter we find some grave 
objections against this statement. In itself it is not surprising that 
the Odes should have been read by this writer in the ninth century, 
as we know from the evidence of the MSS that they were read and 
copied in Syriac monasteries even at a later date (the date of the MSS 
is not made certain by colophon, but one is assigned to the tenth 
century or even later, the other to the sixteenth, according to the 
description in Harris and Mingana, |.c. i pp. ix-x). But in the first place, 
we are not told expressly what passages in the Odes are meant by 
‘elsewhere’. In all probability this reference is to an article by Mr R. A. 
Aytoun, Zhe Mysteries of Baptism by Moses bar Cepha compared with 
the Odes of Solomon® This writer adduces a number of parallels 
between this treatise of Moses, a translation of which is given, and 
passages from the Odes. None of these, however, is sufficient to prove 
beyond doubt the dependence of Moses on the Odes. Moses bar 


1 R. H. Connolly and H. W. Codrington Two Commentaries on the Jacobite 
Liturgy, London 1913 (Text and Translation Society). Cf. l.c. p. 35, n. 43 and see 
Harris and Mingana, lL.c. ii p. 29. 

2 In the Constitutiones Apostolicae viii 12 the writer mentions this expressly as 
the task of the deacons with their fans. It is remarkable to see that Moses clearly 
opposes this ordering of the task. 

8 In The Expositor viii 10 (1911) pp. 338-358. 
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Kepha is working upon older Syriac rituals and other materials. The 
purpose Mr Aytoun had in mind was to confirm from this source the 
thesis of Dr Bernard (that the Odes are all Baptismal Hymns); in this he 
has perhaps succeeded. But this agreement between Moses and the Odes 
is entirely dependent upon the intermediary of the Baptismal theology 
of the third and fourth centuries. From this article alone it cannot be 
argued that the Odes were known to Moses. Secondly, the quotation is not 
literal; as.a matter of fact, we have in both places a reversed order of 
thoughts. The points from which the writers look are opposed to one 
another! In the third place, we may ask: even if it were granted that 
the Odes were known to Moses and that he is quoting them here, 
what could have suggested to him to take this place as a scriptural 
proof-text (as these are generally introduced by: ‘they say’)? In this 
case we must make a further assumption, viz. that the Odes were 
regarded by Moses as sacred Scripture. I myself fail to see any 
parallel between the passage of the Odes and that of Moses. 

As I have pointed out (p. 173, n. 2), the writer of the Exfosition is 
setting himself in opposition to a thought expressed in the Afostolic Con- 
stitutions. Even a superficial comparison of this explanation with those 
contained in other books of the same type (Mystagogies) shews clearly 
that Moses stands amidst a living tradition. We ask, is there any 
liturgical passage or any explanation of the liturgy which may have been 
known to Moses and which expresses the same thought ? The answer is 
in the affirmative. If we turn to the Mystagogy incorporated in the 
Zestamentum Domini we read in ch. 28: woobs? beaasxo wo bo 
qdoo - ode Ihuises Jhdsie Ge vodpboy 60. ad4,l2 Joo 
a whopor gor y/ Jikemar goo Node edo y/ Rebs 

1, ume «Sho JlawS Jlamso . ay Narwdo po |kiw eo 


‘ He being the Christ who was crucified, by whom the : that were 
on the left hand were placed on the right hand, and ¢hose which were 
beneath as those which were above, and those which were behind as 
those which were before, when He rose from the dead, and trod down 
Sheol, and by death slew Death, &c.’ (tr. Cooper and Maclean ; italics are 
mine). I am fully aware that here again the quotation is not literal, 
but it is very important to notice that the point of view here is exactly 
the same as in Moses. The context here is, of course, quite different 
from that of Moses, but Moses, like all Eastern fathers, was not a man 
of modern exegetical methods. In any case it is liturgical, and I believe 
that I am not mistaken in saying that the thought expressed in the 
Test. Domini is the living and organizing force of the Eastern idea of the 
Liturgy. I donot think that Moses is directly dependent upon the Zes¢., 


1 |, E. Rahmani Jestamentum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, Moguntiae 1899, p. 64. 
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but that he had in mind some sort of text like this. (We must always 
remember that by far the largest part of instruction and tradition was, 
unfortunately for us, oral.) 

But we can gofurther. For the text from the Zest. Domini, just quoted, 
finds a striking parallel in the Acts of Peter 38 (Mart. Petri g). Peter 
is crucified and then expounds the Mystery of the Cross. He says that 
by his sin the first man has made everything the opposite to what it 
ought to be; then he goes on: epi dv 6 Kupws év pvornpiw dEye: 
day py tmomponre 7a Seba Hs Ta dpurrepa Kai Ta dpurrepa ds Ta Se~va Kai Ta 
dvw &s Ta KdTw Kai TA drigw ws Ta EupocOer, od pi) érvyvare THY BactAciav.' 
We see that this is the same thought put into the mouth of the Lord, 
while in the Zés¢. it is expanded and is looked upon as brought about by 
Christ Himself, for which we may be thankful. It is not clear what is 
meant by ‘in a Mystery’. Is it something like the explanations in 
the Zpistula Apostolorum, or in Pistis Sophia? Or does it simply mean 
‘symbolically’ ?? It has been suggested by Dr Hennecke ® that this is a 
quotation from the Gospel of the Egyptians. This point is difficult to 
decide since we do not know precisely what was contained in this 
apocryphal Gospel. But in any case it may really be an old-Christian 
agraphon, upon which both the author of the Ode and the writer of the 
Acts of Peter and the Zest. Domini have built ; that the wording in these 
books is not the same is not surprising as the agrapha circulated in 
various slightly different forms, and translation has also to be taken 
into account. 

If this is true, we have found for the Ode a kind of Scripture text 
which is treated in the same way as, according to the learned editors 
of the Odes, many other passages from Holy Writ. However this 
may be, the parallelism seemed to me remarkable enough to deserve 
attention. W. C. van UNNIK. 

1 R. A. Lipsius and M. Bonnet Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, Lipsiae, i p. 94. 
G. P. Wetter Altchristliche Liturgien, Gottingen 1921, iS. 128, Anm, 1 has drawn 
attention to another parallel between the sequence of this passage in the Acta Petri 
and the Mystagogy of the Zest. Domini, 

2 Cf. E. Hatch Essays in Biblical Greek, Oxford 1889, s.v. 


3 E, Hennecke Neutestamentliche Apokryphen*, Tabingen 1924, S. 59 (he does not 
give reasons for his suggestion). 
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Woodbrooke Studies, Vol. VII, Early Christian Mystics, by A. M1NGANA, 
(W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, 1934.) 


A GENERAL account of the Woodbrooke Studies and reviews of the 
first five volumes of the series have already appeared in this JouRNAL 
(/.T7.S. vol. xxxiii pp. 76 f, 311-315 ; vol. xxxiv pp. r94f). Volume vi, 
which contains the Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on the 
Lord’s Prayer, and on the Sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist, 
will doubtless be noticed in due time. Volume vii, the last of the 
series, contains a photographic reproduction of parts (i. e. foll. 3 b-56a, 
60 b-68 a, 85 b-goa, 143 b-20r b) of the Syriac MS numbered 6or in 
the Catalogue of the Mingana Collection of Manuscripts (vol. i pp. 1146- 
1153), translations of the parts.so reproduced, and a separate prefatory 
note introducing each of the four original authors. 

All of these were East-Syrian (Nestorian) monks who lived and wrote 
in Lower Mesopotamia between the middle of the seventh century and 
the middle of the eighth ; all wrote as monks to monks; all wrote on 
the same kind of subject, namely, the dangers, the temptations, and the 
raptures which the monk encounters, especially in his times of ‘ retreat’, 
as he proceeds, stage by stage, along the way of prayer, which begins 
with the recitation of offices and ends where ‘the mind does not know 
and does not distinguish its own self from the glory of that light that 
has no image, and in which its spirituality is swallowed up’ (p. 156). 
All give advice which on the whole is sensible, and all use technical 
terms which, in all probability, were ultimately derived from Christian 
Neo-platonists (e.g. the Syriac equivalents of vois, pvoxs, aiaOyrds, and 
vonros, and the actual word Oewpia). 

Simon, nicknamed (as an English Puritan might have been) ‘ of His 
Grace’ (+680), whose work stands at the end of the MS and at the 
beginning of the translation, was not only a monk but also a physician. 
According to the standards of his age he was a scientist, and he attempts 
to relate the faculties of the soul to the organs of the body. He was 
aware that spiritual disorder may be the result of indigestion (p. 34). 
Dr Mingana points out that certain sayings of Simon have been wrongly 
attributed to Isaac of Nineveh (p. 9). 

Dadisho’ Katrdya (+c. 690), whose works stand first in the MS and 
second in the translation, expounds the spiritual exercises performed by 
monks who went ‘into solitude’ (or, as we should say, ‘ into retreat ’) 
for seven weeks at atime. In the course of his exposition he gives a 
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long extract from a lost work of Theodore of Mopsuestia ‘On Priest- 
hood’ (p. 95), quotes shorter passages from Theodore’s works ‘On the 
Sacraments’ (p. 94, cf. Woodbrooke Studies vol. vi p. 117) and ‘On 
Perfection’ (p. 109), refers to the legend that Simon Cephas was cruci- 
fied upside down, and, for a short time, tries his hand at regular 
metrical composition. 

Dr Mingana points out that part of the work of Dadisho’ has been 
printed under the name of Isaac of Nineveh from a manuscript in 
which Jacobite scribes have attempted to make the work of a Nestorian 
acceptable to Jacobite readers by substituting the names of Macarius 
and Cyril for those of Babai and Theodore in his ‘references to 
authorities’, although it was well known that Macarius and Cyril had 
never written books with the titles which are given (cf. /saacus Ninevita 
ed. Bedjan, pp. 624, 625, 626). 

Joseph Hazzaya and ‘Abdisho' Hazzaya, whose works come third and 
fourth in the MS, and fourth and third, respectively, in the translation, 
appear to have been the same person (p. 146). The treatises which 
bear the name of ‘Abdisho* are perhaps the most interesting in the whole 
book. They have the most to tell concerning the mind’s ascent of the 
last rungs of ‘the ladder at the top of which the Lord is sitting ’ (p. 161), 
where the mind becomes ‘the image of God’ so that ‘no one can dis- 
tinguish there its nature from that holy Light’ (p. 157), where it will 
have ‘knowledge of the two worlds, those which have been and those 
which are... . communion with the spiritual hierarchies, vision of the 
souls of the saints, sight of Paradise, food from its tree of life, and 
converse with the saints that dwell therein’ (p. 167). 

From the letter of Joseph we learn that Rebecca owed her twin sons 
to the prayers of Melchizedek (p. 180). A letter of Abraham bar 
Dashandadh (a.D. 720-730), placed second in the MS and last in the 
translation, completes the list of mystical works included in this volume. 
It contains an unacknowledged quotation from the work of Simon of 
Taibitheh (p. 191). 

All who are interested in Syriac mysticism owe a great debt of 
gratitude to Dr Mingana for the new material which he has put into 
their hands. Those of them who wish to read the Syriac text may 
regret that it was not possible for him to make the photographic repro- 
duction rather larger, but all will be grateful to him for his very readable 
translations. Of these translations, which on the whole seem admirable 
in their accuracy, one minor criticism might be made. One can never 
be certain from the translation which of the four Syriac words hawna, 
mada, ré'yana, tar'itha stands in the original. Thus, for example, on 
p. 24 these four words are translated, respectively, ‘ mind, intelligence, 
intellect, discernment’; on p. 25 the first three are rendered ‘ mind... 
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mind .. . intelligence’, on p. 45 ‘mind... intelligence... imagination’, 
on p. 49 (where they occur twice) first ‘mind ... mind... intelligence’, 
and then ‘intellect ... mind. . . judgement’, and on p. 58 ‘intelligence 

. mind. . . discernment’; on p. 104 ‘mind’ stands for éar‘itha ; on 
p. 64 Aawna is translated ‘brain’, and on p. 142 ‘thought’. Uniform 
renderings of these important words, such as are deliberately used in 
the English translation of St Ephraim’s Refutations (cf. C. W. Mitchell 
St Ephraim’s Prose Refutations vol. ii p. cxxxiv, n. 1), would have made 
it possible for any reader, unacquainted with Syriac, to make a detailed 
study of their use and meaning. Uniform renderings produce inelegant 
English, but Dr Mingana himself does not shrink from uniform render- 
ing of ¢heoria (theory) even where the result is a phrase which, in 
English, is scarcely intelligible. 

The printing of the whole book is excellent. The only slips I have 
noticed are two omissions of marginal references 172a (p. 24), 1444 
(p. 149); ‘surely’ for ‘scarcely’ (p. 25, 1. 6 from the end), and ‘240’ 
for ‘214’ (p. 185, n. 2). F, S. Marsu. 


The Contendings of the Apostles, being the Histories of the lives and 
martyrdoms and deaths of the twelve Apostles and Evangelists. 
Translated from the Ethiopic manuscripts in the British Museum, 
by Str E. A. WaLiis Bupce. (Oxford University Press, 1935.) 


Tue late Sir Ernest Wallis Budge’s edition of the Ethiopic text of 
the Gad/a Hawaryat appeared in 1898, and was followed by an English 
translation in 1901. ‘This, the first edition of Zhe Contendings of the 
Apostles, was reviewed at length by Dr M. R. James in JourNAL vol. iii 
pp. 286-291. It remains to say that the present re-issue (which omits 
the Ethiopic texts) is, though a fat volume, less ponderous and less 
forbidding in aspect than the original book. The typography is indeed 
a delight to the eye, except that Sir Ernest’s over-attachment to 
diacritical marks in transliteration, and his convention of printing all 
proper names in capitals, sometimes detract from the neatness of the 
page. The _Proof-readers have been caught napping once or twice. 
DARY-ANOS is an impossible division (p. 63), and there are misprints 
in the Ethiopic words on pp. 221 and 256—the former a heritage from 
the old edition, the latter a new error due to the similarity between the 
sixth forms of and /. S. G. Wricurt. 
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Plato's Thought, by G. M. A. Grupe, M.A. (Cantab.), Professor of 
Classics at Trinity College, University of Toronto. (Methuen, 
1935-) 

SINcE Plato is synthetic and never treats subjects separately, Professor 
Grube distributing his thought into subjects brings his wide utterance 
to bear on each. The book is dedicated to R. C. Gilson, and Professor 
Grube says, ‘his were the words that first opened for me the golden 
gates’. The phrase explains the peculiar value of the book. It springs 
out of reverent study of the whole Platonic text, with ardent enjoyment 
of the great poetic mid-prime dialogues and penetrative admiration of 
the ‘ patient’ ‘mellow’ completion in the later phase. A bibliography 
at the end, following three tersely elaborated appendices on special 
passages, attests the author’s careful scholarship and sensible selection. 
He is abreast of the tide of erudition, but reads mu/tum quam multa, 
and is fastidious in quotation. 

He has eight subjects, and begins with the Ideas ; a broad intelligent 
survey of things said and things meant: Ideas, Forms ; Plato was never 
tied to any particular name for the Ideas ; «los idéa what a thing looks 
like, there is the starting point. ‘The carpenter makes a shuttle. 
This, like all other actions, is conditioned by something in nature. He 
can only make the instrument in a certain way, and this limitation is 
expressed by saying that he can only make it with his mind’s eye on the 
essential properties of a shuttle. The eidos of a shuttle then is the sum 
of its essential qualities as the carpenter “sees” it. It is what the 
shuttle looks like to his mind. For we should note the constant use of 
the word “to look” (BAérewv) in this connexion ; it is very relevant to 
the meaning of eidos. In the passage of the Craty/us we can almost see 
the change of meaning taking place from “ what a thing looks like”, its 
appearance, to the pregnant meaning of eidos as “that like which the 
shuttle looks”, and the transition is by way of a metaphor, “to look” 
from a physical becomes a mental act. It may be fanciful to suppose 
that we are watching Plato’s own mind at work and the very birth of 
the transcendental forms, though if he had them all clear in his own 
mind it seems strange that he should not express himself more clearly 
to his audience. In any case it would seem that the Form will not be 
so much a “hypostasied concept” as the hypostasized appearance or 
look of a thing, its appearance given abstract existence.’ 

So the thought goes on deepening, refining, tested, corrected, while 
technical names are deliberately avoided, and neither Plato nor this 
interpreter of Plato will have aught to do with any ‘fool-proof system of 
compartments ’, and at last the summary is justified: ‘ we have now seen 
the Ideas slowly emerge from the Socratic definition, as Aristotle said 
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they did, and then blaze forth in all their glory in the dialogues of the 
middle period. We have seen them remain, until the very end of 
Plato’s life, the fundamental hypothesis upon which he based the rest 
of his philosophy, in spite of the fact that he was well aware of the 
difficulties which the theory implied. . .. The Ideas are spaceless and 
immaterial . . . quite independent of particulars : men may come and men 
may die, but the Idea of man, like that of beauty, goodness, and 
all the rest would still exist... . Ideas are the objective realities that 
general terms connote . . . mathematical formulae . . . laws . . . the one 
right way of doing things in the moral sphere . . . source of order, 
bringing harmony where chaos reigned . . . also truths of logic, for it is 
from them that both subject and predicate derive their meaning. But 
to regard them as logical entities and rules of thought is to deprive 
Platonism of all its inspiration and emotional appeal.’ 

Chapter ii traces Plato’s criticism of Pleasure from the ‘ puritanical 
anti-hedonism’ of the Gorgias, through Protagoras, Hippias, Phaedo, 
Symposium, Republic, to ‘the saner and more mellow teaching of 
the Zaws’. 

In chapter iii Eros is the subject, Lysis, Symposium, Phaedrus the 
dialogues drawn upon. This broadens the intellectual concentration on 
the Forms. Eros bridges the gap between the noetic and physical world 
and will thus ‘bind the whole together’, for evos, the passion, ‘lives in 
the souls of men’. However soaring into transcendental purity, e7os is 
still an essential quality of human nature. And yet, though ‘there is no 
need to read asceticism into Plato’, something of puritan scruple 
persists ; it is not homosexual as against heterosexual lust which Plato 
finally condemns, ‘ what he disliked was sexual relations of any kind’. 

In chapter iv The Nature of the Soul is gathered especially from 
Phaedo, Symposium, Phaedrus, Republic, Timaeus ; perhaps Mind 
rather than Soul should be the English term. Anyhow ‘we shall find 
the soul gradually absorbing all of man that is not sheer physical 
matter. And in the Zimaeus even that matter loses its solidity.’ The 
theme of the Phaedo is Life and Death, and in the PAaedo soul appears 
as pure and immortal. In Symposium and Phaedrus Love, Beauty, 
Life, are the chord, and the soul takes tripartite form: the three types 
of men are extended (or intensified) into three parts of soul. That is an 
important step, for thus conflict within the soul begins mental strain 
and growth. This develops in Repudlic where every part is found fit to 
fulfil its own function: beyond diversity unity is attained. So passion 
gets its place: ‘Truth cannot be discovered unless the main stream of 
desire be directed towards it’. In Zimaeus soul, with mythic lustre, 
involves man in kindred with the gods, and once more the thought of 
immortality awakes. Only the highest part of soul is immortal, the 
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intellect. Neither physical desire nor ambition survives. From first to 
last the Platonic philosopher is to live on the universal plane, to Jose 
himself more and more in contemplation of truth. The perfect psyche 
would lose itself in the universal mind, the world-psyche, ‘ and personal 
immortality is not something to aim at, but something to outgrow’. 

Chapter v, The Gods, is peculiarly engaging. Plato sometimes talks 
of God and gods (for he is a pagan and does not stumble at the plural) 
as most men do, using a term which implies infinitely but indefinitely 
much ; but he has also a more precise use for it. The gods are not the 
Forms, passive and intellectual ; they are condescending Powers, active 
helpers of men. It is facile to compare the Prologue to the Gospel 
according to St John: not that the Evangelist thought of Plato, but 
may not we? or would Professor Grube forbid it as fanciful rather than 
thoughtful ? What then is the strict relation between Forms and these 
working powers of good, as they appear in Zuthyphro, where Forms are 
‘just struggling to be born’? ‘When the Ideas are fully developed we 
get the impression that they and the gods are never on the stage 
together.’ In Repudlic and Phaedo the gods represent the whole supra- 
sensual world, but in myth, whereas ‘the Ideas are hard facts’. The 
hint in Euthyphro is taken up in Phaedrus, and ‘the gods come down 
one step to help us’. In Zhe Laws gods and the best in men get 
closer and closer till they all but coalesce. In Zimaeus gods and Ideas 
do appear together. The eternal mould, supreme realities, persistent 
but not active. Soul partakes, is active ; but what are souls? Zéa, 
pictures endowed with life: ‘men die, but the Idea of life, the meaning 
of death, never dies and never changes’. 

So then the Demiurge. Creation, time sequence, is Plato’s literary 
device, and ‘taken literally the Demiurge is a stage device. Poetically 
and mythically, however, he is the personification of the active principle 
of movement and causation, of the love of good which belongs to all the 
gods, as to all good souls.’ ‘ We are thus left with the Ideas, an eternal 
and unchangeable pattern of all the meanings of the world, which 
reminds us of the Socratic definitions. Then the gods, perfect souls 
working for the good, which together with the same love of good in the 
souls of men make up the world-soul in its totality, while this love of 
good, considered abstractly and allied to wisdom which it everywhere 
aims at, is ‘he cause of life, the maker or demiurge.’ 

Two final sentences from this chapter are worth quoting: ‘ With 
religion as with so many other things, it is in the Zaws that we must 
look for Plato’s last word on the subject. . . . Men should worship the 
gods in accordance with their city’s laws, as Apollo said they should, 
for this will prevent all kinds of impious deeds.’ ‘There was never, for 
Plato, any antagonism between his religion and his philosophy, though 
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at first they may be said to have ignored each other. The only beliefs 
he insists on are those he thought he had dialectically established : that 
there is order and purpose in the universe, that the divine forces are at 
work through the whole world and its every part, and that the universal 
purpose is inexorable.’ 

Chapter vi is on Art, mainly on Poetry, then on Rhetoric. For 
Plato Art is imitation, a word which (as with others) he often uses in 
a general sense, but specially as imitation by impersonation. It is the 
misuse of this special act that he finds fault with: he might have 
allowed an Athenian tragedy with the Messenger’s part (narrative 
instead of ‘ acting’) much extended. Thus he does not lay down any 
rule that artists should hold the mirror up to nature ; he blames them 
because that is in fact all they do. And is he more extravagant in 
excluding an Aeschylus than a Pericles from the republic which is 
altogether ideal? So Professor Grube puts the question ; not quite 
fairly. 

All artists, all poets, must be swayed, however, by yavia. Yes, but 
the ‘ possession ’ of the philosopher is far more intense, more genuine. 

And in right imitation a certain truth to life is necessary. Life itself 
is an art. Throughout the first half of this chapter we are reminded of 
that once creditable definition of poetry as criticism of life ; also of 
Ruskin’s difficulty in reconciling the imitation of Forms and of appear- 
ances, though Plato needs less apology herein than Professor Grube 
rather labours in establishing. For Plato does not confuse life with 
appearances, and is quite justifiable in finally subordinating Form 
to Life. 

And here an illustration from Professor Grube’s own practice is 
perhaps allowable, as it is tempting. More than once he refuses to 
decide whether this or that developement marks discovery within 
Plato’s own mental experience, or the orderly exposition for his audience 
of what he has already settled for himself: hence Professor Grube is 
not bound meticulously to arrange the dialogues in order of composition 
with such and such years of their author’s life as background ; he is 
making a study of Plato’s thought, not writing his life. Yet the vitality 
burns through, as in this fine passage from chapter vi : 


‘ As a man with an unsurpassed zeal for the betterment of human 
society—and to this anger at humanity’s stubborn stupidity the 
underlying vein of pessimism and despair so frequent in his later 
works bears sufficient witness—Plato’s centre of interest was human 
life itself. When he became a mathematician and a philosopher, the 
discoverer of the eternal Forms, the keenest of all pleasures must 
have been to him, especially as he grew older, the discovery of a new 
concept, the establishing of new relations, the solving of abstract 
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mathematical, logical, or astronomical problems. Not so intense 
perhaps as the physical pleasures or even the contemplation ofa work 
of art, yet so much more lasting, to him at least so much more real 
than those. Until at last he grew impatient of his own art. There 
are magnificent passages even in the Zaws which prove him a great 
artist to the end, but there can be no doubt that the dramatic verve 
of the Protagoras, the unique magnificence of the Symposium, the 
soaring imaginative splendour of the Phaedrus, are not found in the 
works of the last period. As he kept his own art in check—or 
perhaps we should say in undue subjection to his reason, as he 
ruthlessly subordinated form to matter in his own works, so he was 
led to relegate art as a whole to the education of the young and the 
relaxation of adults, as something which contributed much less to the 
life of men, something which uncontrolled—for are most men not 
children to him ?—would lead them astray, something of immense 
influence upon men who had not reached the age of reason, but 
which like the games of children, which were also important, must be 
arranged for them by the philosopher-statesman who had a mature 
sense of values such as neither they nor the artists could hope to 
attain.’ 


The chief point of the long chapter vii, Education, is that the Zaws 
a practical treatise, plans a good education for ordinary men, a far 
better education than such men got at Athens, whereas the Repudiic, an 
ideal, is concerned with the philosophic education of the guardians, 
which implies conversion of soul, vocation, and ascetic discipline. And 
the careful examination of the subject throughout this chapter exposes 
the reasonableness of the Socratic and Platonic formula, ‘goodness is 
knowledge’. Education is in fact spiritual power, divine influence, in 
Athens or in England, every where and every when. 

Statecraft, chapter viii, concludes the book with exposition and dis- 
cussion of the /oliticus as passage from Republic and LEuthydemus 
to Laws. 

Plato’s own ‘renunciation’ in Zaws is ‘ bitter’, and the punishments 
of criminals are terrible. Plato had warned us in Poditicus that the only 
alternative to knowledge is Law the transgression of which is punished 
by death. But in the last pages of Zaws he once more emphasizes the 
need of knowledge for his nocturnal council, who have charge of the 
laws ; and ideal knowledge is not abandoned in this treatise which is of 
far wider scope than its title, or misnomer, implies. 

Plato, taught by bitter experience, has more charity at last than in 
his prime; at last he cares for common men, pities the murderous 
democracy, sees average badness not as a rival principle but as a part 
in the sum of things which may be assimilated through education and 
statecraft—herein his philosophic theory, too, presses to deeper synthesis 
—and in the Zaws he cares for populace more intimately than for 
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guardians, and expatiates on what he had but touched before; not 
substituting compromise but completing design. 

For guardians conversion of soul (as in the myth of the Cave) is 
required ; for artizans #00s is é60s (which was Tully’s kindly faith). The 
ageing philosopher is patient, mellow, broad : larger variety enriches his 
unity, transmutes it towards a nobler issue; (cf. Henry Jackson’s 
Platonic equation, év-rodAa-dyabdv) the absolute comes to kindly life, 
Forms and gods are interanimated; divine humanity, sacramental 
exegesis are foreshadowed ; Phaedo and hemlock pass to forgiveness 
and good-will and fresh zest in the detail of prose: ‘He cannot but 
desire that the world of sense should approach the Ideal beauty he now 
contemplates, and he must needs do what he can towards its realization. 
Living above petty interests in the loving adoration of supreme truth, 
himself a harmonious being who has risen above all conflict in his own 
soul, the Platonic philosopher will inevitably seek everywhere to impose 
harmony upon chaos, which is to change evil into good. His knowledge 
is goodness indeed.’ 

Laying down the volume of Zaws once more and meditating thereon, 
we think of the tender close of Paradise Lost and the quiet close of 
Paradise Regained, and far off still but not éréxewa rijs obcias Dante's 
Paradiso. Professor Grube has given us a guide, a scholar’s book 
. which stands well out from the crowd of rév wepi rov TlAdrwva. 


MIPOKAOY AIAAOXOY STOIXEIOSIS SEOAOTIKH, PROCLUS 
The Elements of Theology. A revised text with Translation, Intro- 
duction, and Commentary, by E. R. Dodds, Professor of Greek in 
the University of Birmingham. At the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1933- 

Procius’s Elements of Theology cannot be styled a readable book, but 
Professor Dodds’s edition of it is eminently such. What Proclus says of 
‘Every God’ (prop. 13) might be applied to it: ‘That which fulfils 
others and extends to others its free bestowals must itself be more than 
full . . . filled to overflowing’. For it does make Proclus himself deeply 
readable, finds him a necessary place in the progress of philosophy, and 
extends his very interesting relations with earlier, later, and wide-ranging 
thought. 

In an introduction of 46 pages Professor Dodds sets forth: (i) The 
character and purpose of the ‘ Elements of Theology’: The place of the 
‘Elements of Theology’ in the work of Proclus: Proclus and his pre- 
decessors: The influence: of Proclus. (ii) Manuscripts, Translations, 
Editions. Text and Translation follow ; then Commentary ; then two 
Appendices, ‘The Unknown God in Neo-platonism’ and ‘ The Astral 
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Body in Neo-platonism’. An ‘Index Verborum’ and an ‘Index to 
the Commentary and Appendices’ complete the volume. 

The ‘ Elements of Theology’ is ‘the one genuinely systematic exposi- 
tion of Neo-platonic metaphysic which has come down to us’. Plotinus’s 
great Enneads are ‘ occasional essays and lectures originating in school 
discussions’. The ‘ Elements of Theology’ is ‘an attempt to supply the 
comprehensive scheme of reality desiderated by Plato in the seventh 
book of the Republic—to exhibit, that is to say, all forms of true Being 
as necessary consequences derived in conformity with certain general 
laws from a single dpyy—a complete system of “theology” in the 
Aristotelian sense of “first ‘philosophy or metaphysic”’. With the 
‘Elements of Physics’ it represents Proclus’s early work though not his 
prentice hand. 

Plotinus ‘stands at the culminating crest of the wave in the Neo- 
platonic succession’. Iamblichus was the first ‘scholastic’, and also 
shifted the key to salvation from Platonic @ewpia to @eovpyia. Proclus 
derives from Plato and Aristotle, and from his own ‘most divine 
master’ Iamblichus ; yet ‘ there is still in the “‘ Elements” a substantial 
residue of ddéo7r0ra’, much ot which must be credited to Syrianus. 
Proclus was ‘a systematizer who carried to its utmost limits the ideal of 
the one comprehensive philosophy that should embrace all the garnered 
wisdom of the ancient world’. Yet it would seem that he ever abode 
in the Platonic tradition. Even if with his predecessors he sometimes 
misread Plato, these had yet based their claims on Plato’s words, and 
there is no reason to refer their modifications to the wisdom of the Far 
East. This is particularly discussed in the closely argued and docu- 
mented appendices (yet see also p. 302, n. 3), where the only complaint 
that might be made is that the ‘ astral body’ seems so like (superficially 
no doubt) to S, Paul’s ‘spiritual body’, that it would be profitable to 
learn from Professor Dodds what he can tell about this resemblance. 

The ‘Influence of Proclus’ reads like a tale of Metamorphoses. 
Proclus took early Christian Theology by stratagem when ‘ an unknown 
eccentric within a generation of Proclus’s death conceived the idea of 
dressing his philosophy in Christian draperies and passing it off as the 
work of a convert of S. Paul’: thus, while orthodox bishops were 
denouncing the impiety of the pagan philosopher, devout and learned 
mystics were delighting in his doctrine as ‘ Dionysius the Areopagite’ 
presented it. Then later, when Proclus had been forgotten in the West, 
Arabs were pouring fresh inspiration into the Church through their 
translations of Aristotle, mingling with these, as Aristotle’s also, work of 
Proclus ; and so, under the name of the earlier, the later philosopher 
came again into his reputation, though not into his right. That recogni- 
tion was at last accorded at the Renascence, and Professor Dodds 
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closes this intriguing chapter with seven lines from Spenser’s ‘ Mutabilitie’ 
which are pure Proclus. 

In the chapter on MSS, &c., three families are distinguished, a fourth 
representing the MSS which William de Marbecca used for his transla- 
tion in the thirteenth century ; thus a text is indicated ‘ at least as old 
as the earliest extant MSS of the original, and it can be shewn not to 
be based on any of the latter’. Diligence, art, logic, and imagination 
have enabled Professor Dodds to construct a stemma codicum both full 
and clear. The whole chapter is a treat for those who care for textual 
criticism in itself, and a valuable guide to all readers of Text and Version 
which follow. 

That Version must be confessed a masterpiece. Comparing the 
‘ Elements of Theology’ with other works of Proclus, Professor Dodds 
writes: ‘the vast prolixities of exposition which uncoil their opulence in 
the bulky and shapeless sentences that fill most of the 1,100 pages of 
the Zimaeus Commentary, and riot unchecked in the jungle of the 
Platonic Commentary, are here pruned to a brevity which leaves no 
room for parenthetic digression or rhetorical ornament’. Hence issues 
a series of short sentences in simplest construction, from which, except 
for a quantity of queer technical words, it is easy to gather a vague 
meaning. The firm, clear-cut, lucid ‘version’ here so cunningly 
‘turned ’ is a very different affair. 

The first index is a compendious lexicon of Neo-platonic language. 
The Commentary is, one almost dares to say, a sufficient guide into all 
paths of Neo-platonic thought. The whole book may be read, and read 
in, again and again, and will take about as long to be satiated with as 
the Waverley novels. A. NaIRNE. 


Recherches sur la Préparation Evangtlique d’ Eustbe et Pédition perdue 
des wuvres de Plotin publite par Eustochius, by Paut HENRY. 
(Leroux, Paris, 1935.) 


Evusesius (Praep. Evang. xv) not only quotes the first half of 
Plotinus, Ennead iv 7, but enables us to fill a lacuna in the MSS. 
The quotation (strictly, two quotations) falls naturally into three sections : 
(A), which is also presented by Plotinus’s MSS ; (B), which is missing 
from all but certain inferior MSS ; (C), found in no MS of Plotinus. 

Section (A) as an independent witness to the early state of Plotinus’s 
text constitutes a means of testing the accuracy of the direct tradition. 
Its successful use for this purpose is, however, a matter of great delicacy, 
depending as it does on three conditions: (a) a correct knowledge of 
what exactly the direct tradition is—no current text of Plotinus provides 
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this knowledge ; (4) a correct knowledge of the tradition of Eusebius— 
here again the editions which we have are plainly inadequate ; (c) proof 
of the accuracy of Eusebius in his quotations. Father Henry approaches 
each of these questions de novo: he gives good evidence for Eusebius’s 
fidelity ; studies in detail the affiliations of his MSS (a chapter which no 
future editor of Eusebius can afford to neglect); and finally he has 
examined at first hand the MSS of Plotinus. He concludes that the 
variants between Eusebius and Plotinus’s MSS are of such diversity that 
the two texts cannot be derived from a common archetype, and that 
Eusebius used an edition of the Zaneads other than Porphyry’s—pre- 
sumably that of Eustochius mentioned in the scholium at Zn. iv 4, 30. 

Section (B) is missing from the best MSS of Plotinus. It is, however, 
contrary to the impression given by the editions, found in no less than 
three MSS of an inferior family. The derivation of these MSS from a 
lost archetype of the Pracp. Evang. is maintained on the ground that 
the variants between them and the MSS of Eusebius are proportionately 
fewer by half than those in Section (A). We accordingly have these 
chapters in the Eustochian version and not in the Porphyrian. 

With Section (C) the main question is that of its authenticity. Father 
Henry decides on stylistic evidence that it is the genuine work of 
Plotinus. 

It is not possible in the space of a review to indicate the minuteness 
and subtlety of the arguments by which Father Henry arrives at his 
conclusions. That some of these conclusions can only be probable, he 
himself admits. The value of his book lies rather in the thoroughness 
and candour of his methods, and in a field of study in which these 
qualities have not been the rule, it is to be warmly commended. The 
author, already favourably known for his Plotin et 7 Occident, promises 
further studies on the text of Plotinus; may we hope that these are 
prolegomena to the edition which he seems eminently well equipped to 
provide? B. S. PaGE. 


Saint Jean Chrysostome, Mattre de Perfection Chrétienne, by Louis 
Meyer. (In the Etudes de Théologie Historique, Beauchesne, Paris, 
1934.) 

In this large volume a notable contribution is made, both to the 
study of Chrysostom and to the department of learning which in the 
author’s communion is known as Ascetic Theology. In his introduc- 
tion Dr Meyer, with Bardenhewer and Chr. Baur as his guides, 
establishes the authenticity and chronological order of those treatises 
which have been his chief original sources. The first chapter, which is 
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vital for the understanding of the main thesis of the book, is devoted to 
the spiritual apprenticeship of John Chrysostom, both in the monastic 
life of Syria, and in the solitude when, as Dr Meyer says, his studies of 
the New Testament were more profitable than the austerities into which 
he had plunged. It is an essential part of Dr Meyer’s view that to these 
studies, particularly to the study of St Paul, Chrysostom owed that 
passion for souls, that missionary fervour, by which the current monastic 
ideal was corrected or transformed in his subsequent writings. 

The following chapters deal with the foundations of his doctrine of 
perfection (pp. 44-129) ; his conception of spiritual growth (pp. 130- 
184) ; the content of his ideal (pp. 185-228); his views of Christian 
Perfection in the monastic state, in the priesthood, and in the world 
(pp. 229-297) ; and the methods which he employed in inculcating his 
doctrine (pp. 298-374). An excellent bibliography closes the book. 
But the only English work cited, apart from Dom Cuthbert Butler’s 
edition of the Zausiac History of Palladius, is Venables’s article in the 
D.C.B. There is no mention of the biography by W. R. W. Stephens 
(1872, 1880, 3rd ed. 1883) to which Venables was largely indebted, and 
which long ago superseded Neander for this country. Stephens affords 
valuable support for part of the thesis maintained by Dr Meyer. The 
study of Chrysostom as an interpreter of Scripture by Dr F. H. Chase 
(1887), and-J. A. Nairn’s edition of the De Sacerdotio (1906) are also 
unmentioned. But the Bibliography includes Tillemont and Le Quien 
as well as the chief modern writers. There is continual acknowledge- 
ment of debt to Chrysostom Baur, with whose masterly biography 
(Munich, 1929, 1930), the crown of the study of a lifetime, every writer 
on Chrysostom must reckon. 

Dr Meyer’s book gives ample evidence of a prolonged and con- 
scientious study of Chrysostom himself. He has essayed the difficult 
but necessary task of tracing out the main lines of thought along which 
Chrysostom’s spiritual teaching moved. He does not attempt to syste- 
matize the thought of a writer who was ‘almost systematically opposed 
to all systematization’ (p. 364). Nor does he linger on the tempting 
paths of psychological analysis and picturesque description of contem- 
porary morals. As he says, the work of Aimé Puech (1891) is still 
adequate for the study of Chrysostom as a reformer of the semi-pagan 
morality of the Christians at the end of the fourth century. The dis- 
tinction of Dr Meyer’s work may partly be seen by a bare summary of 
his main contentions. First, he has shewn that Chrysostom is working 
with a definite ideal of Christian Perfection, of friendship with God 
(pp. 197-202), of likeness to the love of God (pp. 206-218)—a goal 
realizable by his auditors in this earthly life. Second, Dr Meyer main- 
tains that this ideal comprehended and at the same time transcended the 
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contemplative ideal of contemporary ascetics, including even that of 
St Basil of Caesarea himself (pp. 42, 218-219). Third, Chrysostom’s 
life-work led him to emphasize the missionary spirit, the passion for 
the conversion of souls, as an integral element in the Christian ideal 
for the present life (pp. 264-265, 368, 374). It is an essential issue of 
the apostolic love which he is continually recommending to his hearers. 
Altogether, Dr Meyer can justly claim that Chrysostom is what a recent 
writer on early Christian spirituality, M. Viller, calls him, ‘l’apétre de 
la perfection des laiques’. Chrysostom Baur had already pointed out 
(i 110-111) that Chrysostom’s return from his life of solitude was likely 
to react on his conception of the Christian ideal. It is the great merit 
of Dr Meyer’s monograph to have delineated this loftier ideal. The 
fidelity of Chrysostom, in most of the essentials, to the ideal of St Paul 


may be illustrated by a single sentence: reAciov ro pH vopilew éavrov 
réXeov elvat. 


Unsiindlichkeit und Befestigung in der Gnade, by DR J. GUMMERS- 
BACH S.J. (Carolus-Druckerei, Frankfurt am Main, 1934.) 


PROFESSOR GUMMERSBACH of Frankfurt has written a work of great 
erudition. The impulse to this study was given by his admiration for the 
achievement of the Mystics, notably St John of the Cross, Santa Teresa, 
and the Jesuit Kaspar Druzbicki (died 1662), whose autobiographical 
account of his experience of ‘ confirmation in grace’ is one of the most in- 
teresting features of this book (pp. 290-292). But the result of the inves- 
tigation as it lies before us is a contribution, not to ascetic theology, but to 
dogmatic theology, as it is understood in the author’s own communion. 
The form of the work is unusual. Professor Gummersbach is indeed 
addictus iurare in uerba magistri, and his Master is Suarez. The book is 
far more than a lucidly written monograph on one aspect of Christian 
thought. It is packed with quotations from the scholastic writers, and 
is indeed, as the writer claims (p. 7), a source-book on this particular 
theme, covering the whole period of Scholasticism. It will serve also 
as a valuable guide to the thought of Suarez. 

By Unsiindlichkeit the writer means the inward sinlessness, due to the 
permanent possession of the means of remaining free from sin; by 
Befestigung in der Gnade an outward sinlessness of one who is capable 
of sin and who yet remains without sinning, by reason of a special gift 
of God. The enquiry is divided into three parts: the sinlessness of 
(r) God, (2) Christ, (3) the Church. The third section is the main 
body of the book. In it the writer investigates the nature of the sin- 
lessness of the Ecclesia triumphans, the Ecclesia patiens, and the Ecclesia 
militans. He explains how in Limbus holy souls were kept sinless till 
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the death of Christ, and how unbaptized children are confirmed ‘in 
good’ though not ‘in grace’. The confirmation in grace of the Virgin, 
St Joseph, John the Baptist and the Apostles, the Martyrs and the 
Confessors, is discussed at great length (pp. 193-295) ; and chapters on 
the conditional but unrealized confirmation in grace of Adam (pp. 296- 
307), and the nature of confirmation in grace (pp. 308-340) complete 
the book. To a critic of ecclesiastical tradition the historical evidence 
seems an inadequate foundation for such an imposing dogmatic super- 
structure. Some of the views of Suarez have been popularized in 
Catholicism and are to be discovered in one form or another in popular 
Protestantism. He describes the vicious inclinations of the soul as 
expelled at the moment of death. This view is criticized by Baron von 
Hiigel (Mystical Element ii 241) as ‘highly artificial and inorganic’. 
If the views of Suarez seem often open to this criticism, it may well be 
also true that both the critic and the theologian criticized are dealing 
with speculations which are beyond all verification by mortal man. 


LI’ @uvre extgttique et historique du R. P. Lagrange. By various authors. 
(Bloud et Gay, Paris, 1935.) 


Forty-six years ago Pére M. J. Lagrange founded 7 Ecole biblique de 
Jérusalem. On December 22, 1933, in the privacy of the Convent de 
Saint-Etienne, he celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to 
the priesthood. Four specialists have joined in an act of homage to this 
great and influential scholar. M.Chaine has surveyed his contributions 
to Old Testament scholarship. M. Vénard writes on his New Testa- 
ment commentaries and his work on Christian origins. M. Gustave 
Bardy reminds us of his knowledge of ‘le Milieu Hellénique’; and 
Professor Magnin of the Jnstitut Catholique estimates the value of his 
contributions to the comparative study of religions. There is a preface 
from Cardinal Liénart, of Lille, and a final testimony from M. Jean 
Guitton on the far-reaching influence of the work of Pére Lagrange. 

In the first two essays there is evidence of the special difficulties 
which confront the historical critic in the communion to which the 
writers belong. Pére Lagrange has always respected the decisions of 
ecclesiastical authority. Thus before publishing an article by M. Cosquin 
on the question of the authenticity of the story of Tobit, Pére Lagrange 
submitted it to the scrutiny of the conservative M. Vigouroux. The 
first edition (1910) of the commentary on St Mark was so cautious that 
it could be reprinted without substantial alterations in 1920, and this 
notwithstanding the decision of the Biblical Commission on June 26, 
1912, to maintain the traditional theory of the priority of St Matthew to 
St Mark. We may add (though the fact is not noticed by M. Vénard) 
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that in the Etudes Bibliques Pere Calmes produced a commentary on 
the Fourth Gospel (1904) which only claimed the Johannine authorship 
in a mediate sense. The Biblical Commission on May 29, 1907, settled 
the question. In his new commentary (1923), written as a substitute for 
the work of Calmes, Lagrange defends the apostolic authorship as 
a point fixed by ecclesiastical tradition. 

The book before us is a well-deserved tribute to a scholar whose 
range of learning is astonishingly wide. An English student would per- 
haps desire to add that Pére Lagrange is unusually well-equipped on the 
linguistic side. As Professor W. F. Howard has recently said, this 
equipment ‘gives to all his discussions of grammar, especially on 
questions where a Semitic background is in dispute, an unsurpassed 
authority’. The chapter by M. Bardy proves that Pére Lagrange has 
an equal mastery of Greek thought and the Hellenistic literature of the 
New Testament period. It is good for those of other communions to 
read of his spirit of reverence and personal devotion. Of Ptre Lagrange 
M. Guitton can write, in closing his tribute by an adaptation of a familiar 
verse, humanitas et veritas obviaverunt sibi, critica et pax osculatae sunt. 

R. NEwTon FLeEw. 


Geschichte der alten Kirche, by Hans LietTzMann, vol. ii, Ecclesia 
Catholica, pp. viii, 339. (de Gruyter, Berlin, 1936.) 


THE first of Lietzmann’s five volumes appeared in 1932 and was 
described in this JouRNAL (xxxiv 174) as ‘a series of brilliant sketches 
of significant movements and dominating personalities’, This descrip- 
tion applies little less to the second volume which, in carrying on the 
story of Christianity until a.p. 260, is full of vigorous pictures, but loose 
in texture. It is not a book in which to look up details, but one which 
relates in a stimulating way the developement of the main characteristics 
of the early Church. 

The book is called a history of the early Church, but perhaps its most 
striking characteristic is the place given to the developement of theology. 
The whole Church, the concrete and manifold Body of Christ, is less 
prominent than its great thinkers. Where the masses appear, it is, so to 
speak, in their theological capacity. Thus Lietzmann (perhaps in- 
fluenced by Bauer’s Rechigliubigkett), stresses the Gnostic influence 
inside the Church, from which arose many of the ‘ unorthodox’ Gospels 
and Acts, and the prevalence of a naive modalism. We should be glad 
to hear more of the social life of the Church, its economic organization, 
and its moral achievements. 

A second feature of the book is its ‘up-to-dateness’. Lietzmann 
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speaks of the new Gospel fragments, uses material from Altbach (Trier), 
Ostia, and Dura (pp. 35 and 93, though the date is strangely concealed 
till p. 140) and bases his account of Manichaeanism on the recently 
found material. His accounts of the early creeds, of some aspects 
of the Cultus and of Bardesanes, are equally fresh and sometimes 
challenging. 

The book purports to be (and indeed is) of value both to scholars 
and serious general readers, but sometimes it falls between two stools. 
To take but one instance, the attempt (p. 140) to shew the influence of 
Jewish on early Christian art is quite justifiable, but strikes one as an 
excursus which cannot give a balanced view to the general reader, and 
is not sufficiently developed or documented for the expert. 

Of a multitude of interesting points in an undoubtedly valuable book, 
only a few can be mentioned. Lietzmann admits how difficult it is to 
say why the monarchical episcopate developed. Do we see the influence 
of contemporary German politics in his words (p. 48) ‘in schwierigen 
Zeiten die Zusammenfassung der Macht in einer Hand die sicherste 
Bewihr fiir gute Fiihrung liefert’? The case for the Roman origin of 
Alexandrian Christianity (p. 57) is not yet convincing, and the same is 
true of Africa. Lietzmann infers more than is fair from Tertullian De 
Praescriptione 36. Does he suggest (p. 95) that the restriction of 
Marcion’s ‘ Briefkanon’ to St Paul was not due to deliberate omission ? 
The interesting pages (¢. 4) on the nature and growth of Creeds perhaps 
leave an impression that the history of the Creeds is better known than 
is the case. 

Tertullian de Jdololatria 10 makes no concession to poor Christian 
schoolmasters, though some Church orders do (p. 149). + Lietzmann 
holds that the opposition between the Church and the World was not 
due very much to the difficulties of daily social and economic contacts 
(p. 152), but was almost wholly religious. The discussion of the per- 
secutions, though good, is very short. There is no mention of the 
difficult edict of Septimius Severus. Was the attack on polytheism 
academic? Ordinary people, at least, remained for long keen wor- 
shippers of the old gods (p. 177). 

Among the Apologists Minucius Felix (dated ¢. 200) finds a place, 
but not Tertullian, so frequently quoted elsewhere. Lietzmann inter- 
estingly shews the difficulty of meeting Montanism, since it was not 
really heretical (pp. 202-203). Were not its extreme ascetic demands 
and its eschatology attacked? And to what extent was its influence 
(which Lietzmann seems to stress) countered by the opposition it pro- 
voked? Was not the episcopate strengthened as the net result, and 
did not the movement towards mildness gather impetus (e.g. Callistus 
and Stephen)? One notices that Lietzmann translates Irenaeus’s famous 
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‘convenire ad’ as ‘iibereinstimmen’ (p. 212). No distinction is made 
between the period (¢. A.D. 206-212) when Tertullian was simply under 
Montanist influence, and the last years in which he violently attacked 
the Church as from outside (p. 220). An interesting contrast is drawn 
between Hippolytus’s idealistic and backward-looking views (in the so- 
called Egyptian Church Order) and the realistic, forward policy of 
Callistus (p. 252). Is it not exaggerated to say that schisms, if not 
quickly overcome, are ‘unheilbar’ (p. 260)? Does not the statement 
that a bishop who disturbs unity goes out of the Church (p. 262) con. 
flict with Cyprian’s attitude at the Council of 256 (p. 241)? Perhaps 
the contradiction is Cyprian’s own. There is no mention of the double 
recension of the De Unitate, and the whole question of the Papacy 
needs a fuller treatment, reserved perhaps for the next volume. 

Finally, we can fairly ask for a fuller bibliography, if there is to be one 
at all. In the chapter on Asia, nothing is said of Ramsay or Schultze, 
in that on Africa the works of Gsell, Monceaux, Leclercq, and Buonaiuti 
are missing. 

The book is carefully printed. On p. 211, line 8, for Paulusbrief read 
Petrusbrief. S. L. GREENSLADE. 


The Life and Times of St Ambrose, by F. Homes DuppEeNn. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 2 vols., 1935.) 


Ir is now thirty years since the Master of Pembroke published his 
Life and Times of St Gregory the Great. That wasa masterpiece, written 
by him as #ellow of Lincoln. He has now given us in the Life and 
Times of St Ambrose a second study which, it may well be believed, will 
rank as a classic. So complete and finished in detail is this latter work 
that most of the intervening years must have been devoted to it—except 
the author’s period of office as Vice-Chancellor when, as we have 
reason to know, it was laid aside. The book is marked by wide read- 
ing, exhaustive use of authorities, and charm of presentment, so that 
with every title to learning it is never dull but most attractive to read. 

One reason for this attractiveness is that Dr Dudden has had the 
courage to revive the older method of writing history as centring round 
great personalities. Recently there have been notable examples of 
this: Margaret Irwin’s Royal Flush, Bryant’s Charles Z/, and Beatrice 
White’s Mary Tudor. But Ambrose and his age give greater oppor- 
tunity than any of these: for they were times that moved on a vast scale, 
with the decay of the Empire and the dominance of the Church, and 
there was no figure then so central as that of St Ambrose—not even 
Theodosius himself. It is in the characterization of such notable 
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personalities that part of the attractiveness of this book lies. Thus of 
St Ambrose, in the affair of Callinicum, Dr Dudden observes: ‘The 
episode is little to his credit. .. . The unbalanced zeal which induced 
him to step outside his proper province, and inflict an undeserved 
humiliation on a monarch who was doing his best to secure the main- 
tenance of public order and the observance of the laws, is as regrettable 
as it is (in a man of his character and antecedents) surprising ’ (p. 379). 
On the other hand, he can say, with equal justice, of Ambrose’s part in 
the affair of Thessalonica: ‘The action of Ambrose was no mere 
arrogant display of sacerdotal authority, but a highly necessary vindica- 
tion of the sanctity of Divine laws against one who had offended 
grievously both against God and against humanity’. And he goes on 
to commend Theodosius for his ‘magnanimous recognition of the 
Church’s right to preserve the fundamental principles of religion and 
morality from violation’; and then to note the incident as ‘ the begin- 
ning of a new relationship between Church and State’ (p. 391). 

This balance of judgement, in weighing up persons, is no less notable 
in Dr Dudden’s treatment of movements and situations. Thus, in 
reference to allegorism, so prominent in Ambrose as preacher, he writes 
that ‘it could and did make anything mean anything. .. . Yet, with all 
its defects, the method rendered service in helping Christians to 
appreciate the religious significance of the Old Testament’ (p. 459), or, 
as Westcott put it, Origen saved the Old Testament for the Christian 
Church. Other examples of this impartial judgement may be noted in 
the author’s estimate of the balance of Christianity and Stoicism in 
St Ambrose as teacher of ethics (ch. xx), and of the influence of his 
theology (ch. xxi) on that of Augustine. ‘The African teachef, of course, 
was compelled by his logic to make further advance; yet, after all, his 
work on this subject [the Fall and Grace] may not unfairly be described 
as one of developing, correcting, and arranging in a logical scheme the 
thoughts and theories which Ambrose had suggested’ (p. 674). 

Of the times of St Ambrose there are penetrating sketches—as 
authoritative as, sometimes, amusing. Thus the pages devoted to 
Roman society of the day (28 sqq.), to a Roman dinner-party (464 sqq.), 
to the weakness of the Western Empire (96 sqq.), are all of the highest 
value. And so are the more technical studies of the liturgy of the day 
at Milan, as at the consecration of Virgins (p. 151), on Easter Even 
(p. 338), and at the Mass itself (pp. 446-454). By contrast with the 
vitality of Christian Worship, we note the description of the Roman 
religion in the latter half of the fourth century—‘ The Roman gods had 
ceased to have any but a purely literary existence; but the Roman 
worship, so inextricably intertwined with the history of “ Divine 
Rome”. . . lasted on’ (p. 243). ‘There is an excellent paragraph on the 
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unique position of the see of Milan at this epoch (p. 84), and a more 
detailed examination of ‘the position of the see of Peter’ as revealed in 
the writings of St Ambrose. He ‘certainly entertained a profound 
veneration for the Roman Church’ and recommended reference ‘to the 
judgement of the Bishop of Rome, as an eminent orthodox authority. 
He does not, however, anywhere ascribe to the Roman Pontiff supreme 
jurisdiction over the whole Church, or recognize him as the final and 
sovereign interpreter of the laws of ecclesiastical discipline’ (pp. 
641 sq.). 

There is only one other personality as great as St Gregory or 
St Ambrose in the patristic period of the West, and that is St Leo. 
Of him there is, as yet, in English no adequate memoir. Dr Dudden 
is still but just beyond middle life: and, though he is, as we know, 
responsible for weighty affairs beyond the Headship of his College, yet 
we trust that a ‘Life and Times of St Leo’ may appeal to him. -He 
would lay us under a still further debt. 

I have found only two slips in the text: ‘ Hinomar’ for ‘ Hincmar’ 
(p. 342): and one instance of the not infrequent ‘Novatians’ for 
‘ Novatianists ’ (p. 697). B. J. Kipp. 


Untersuchungen iiber Klemens von Alexandria, by JOHANNES MUNCK. 
(Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1933.) 


THE author of the present work is a Dane, who has studied in 
Germany. The work was originally written in Danish, but has been 
turned into excellent German. What particularly interests the author 
is Clement’s relation to Gnosticism. He is well acquainted with what 
has been written about Clement in recent times and treats the work of 
De Faye in particular with appropriate respect. He desiderates a series 
of literary investigations as the essential preparation for a proper history 
of the developement of Gnostic systems. 

The investigator of Clement is fortunate in having Stihlin’s edition 
for a basis, as it is one of the best editions of any Christian Father. The 
present work is divided into two parts and an excursus. The first part, 
entitled ‘The Trilogy’, discusses the Protrepticus, Paedagogus, and 
Stromateis, and seeks among other things to reconstruct the Didascalus 
from the Paedagogus ; and there is also a detailed study of the form and 
purpose of the Stromateis. Among the most interesting portions of this 
first part are the comparison, which I believe to be new, with the method 
of Aulus Gellius, Plutarch Quaestiones Convivales, Aelian and Athenaeus, 
and the very valuable study of the term ¢vaioAoyia. The second part 
is devoted mainly to a discussion of Bousset’s ‘sources’ for the 
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Stromateis and the minor works. The critical examination of his hypo- 
theses is admirable, and it is rightly pointed out that Bousset pre- 
supposed in Clement an orderly discussion of his themes, which is not 
as a matter of fact to be foundin him. The Pantaenus source may now 
be regarded as disposed of, and it is satisfactory to learn that the cate- 
chetical school in Alexandria was founded later than Clement’s time. 
The excursus deals with Origen and the catechetical school. It is not 
certain that Origen was a pupil of Clement, and he was certainly not 
his successor as head of the school, which was rather a school of 
martyrs than a school of philosophers. 

This is a work of real merit, and will materially advance the study of 
one of the most fascinating of the Christian Fathers. 


Origenes Werke: Zehnter Band: Origenes Matthiuserklirung. JI. Die 
griechisch erhaitenen Tomoi. Werausgegeben im Auftrage der 
Kirchenvater-Commission der preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, unter Mitwirkung von E. Benz, von E. KLOSTERMANN. 
(Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1935, pp. xiv + 304.) 

THE present volume comprises tomes ro to 14 (inclusive) of that 
part of Origen’s commentary which is preserved in Greek ; that is to say, 


the notes on chapters xiii, v. 36, to xviii, v. 23 ff, as well as the Old-Latin 
translation from chapter xvi, v. 13 onwards. So far as the Greek text 
is concerned, we have been hitherto reading practically what Huet 
issued in 1668, and, as regards the Latin, substantially the editio 
princeps of Merlin, issued in 1512. As Klostermann has made com- 
plete use of the known existing manuscript material for the Greek and 
the Latin alike, it is not surprising that he has made a notable advance 
on his predecessors, and that henceforth it will be unsafe to use 
earlier editions. The subject-matter is copiously illustrated from other 
passages in Origen, Jerome, &c., and there is a critical apparatus for 
the Greek and another for the Latin, enriched by emendations from 
living German scholars. 

The extraordinarily close resemblance between the Latin emmata and 
the biblical MS q was pointed out in the JOURNAL (vol. xxxv pp. 64 f). 
This fact suggests that we could use q to influence us in selecting for 
the Latin Origen that reading which, attested by one Origenian MS, 
agrees also with q (and does not agree with the Vulgate), as against 
another Origenian MS. For example, p. 271 (cf. pp. 276, 278), l. 15, 
conuenerint; p. 285, 1. 25, reddam tibi; p. 285, 1. 29, guae faciebat, This 
is the only criticism I have to offer on this admirable edition. 
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Eine griechische Ubersetzung des italienischen Apokalypsenkommentars 
von Federigo da Venezia, O.P., von GEORG STADTMULLER, Breslau. 
1 vol. pp. iv+55. (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1936.) M. 4, 80. (= Texte 
und Untersuchungen, 48. Bd. 2. Heft.). 
Tue Greek MS Cod. Laur. graec. 7. 9 (saec xv), at Florence, contains 
a Greek commentary on the Apocalypse, which has been assumed by 
some scholars to be either that of Andrew of Caesarea or of the Cappa- 
docian Arethas. Such assumptions could never have stood the test of 
a complete perusal. Stadtmiiller, in one of the neatest and most satis- 
fying pieces of investigation I have read for a long time, has placed it 
beyond doubt that the work is what the title of his book indicates, a 
fifteenth-century Greek translation of a commentary written in Italian 
by a Dominican, Federigo da Venezia, in the second half of the four- 
teenth century, and printed in 1515 and 1519 as the work of Nicholas of 
Lyra. The Greek translator substituted a Greek version of the Apoca- 
lypse for the Vulgate used by Federigo. Substantial portions of the 
Italian text are printed by Stadtmiiller in parallel columns with the 
Greek translation, which is assigned with great probability to Crete. 
It is also pointed out that a MS of the Italian original (Paris BW. 
ital. 86) written in Crete in 1409 shews many differences in language 
and spelling from the printed form. These differences are illustrated 
by select passages which ought to be of interest to the student of 
Italian. It is further proved that the Greek translator was not a com- 
petent student of Italian and that his work is often unintelligible without 
reference to the Italian original. It may be mentioned that the com- 
mentary refers to the death of Wyclif, which took place in 1384. 


Bede, his Life, Times, and Writings: Essays in Commemoration of the 
Twelfth Centenary of his Death, edited by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, 
M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A., F.S.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A., Professor of 
History in the University of Leeds, with an introduction by the 
Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Durham. (At the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1935.) 1 vol. pp. xvi+277. 

Ir was a very happy thought that the public celebrations of this 
twelfth centenary of the death of the Venerable Bede should be supple- 
mented by the issue of such a volume as this. The work comprises a 
reproduction of Billing’s engraving of Bede’s tomb, a select bibliography, 
an introduction by the Bishop of Durham, the ‘ onlie begetter’ of the 
volume, and nine essays, with index. The essays and their authors are : 
‘The Life of the Venerable Bede’ (C. E. Whiting), ‘The Age of Bede’ 
(E. W. Watson), ‘Northumbrian Monasticism’ (A. H. Thompson), 
‘Monkwearmouth and Jarrow’ (C. Peers), ‘Bede as Historian’ 
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(W. Levison), ‘ Bede as Exegete and Theologian’ (C. Jenkins), ‘ Bede’s 
Miracle Stories’ (B. Colgrave), ‘The Manuscripts of Bede’ (M. R. 
James), and ‘ The Library of the Venerable Bede’ (M. L. W. Laistner). 

The editor has been fortunate in securing writers of such eminence, 
and the whole volume will be read with much satisfaction as a worthy 
tribute to one of the greatest Englishmen, who was in his time un- 
questionably the most learned scholar in Europe. The topics have also 
been well chosen. There has been a certain amount of overlapping in 
the treatment of these, perhaps inevitable in such a case, but hardly any 
within an individual essay.’ It is remarkable that there is no reference 
in the book to the still unpublished commentary of Bede on the Epistles 
of St Paul, that which appears in the old editions under his name being 
the work of Florus of Lyons. 

Some notes may be appended. The second edition of Ebert’s 
Geschichte, vol. i (1889), should have been mentioned ; also the compre- 
hensive and detailed history of Manitius and Laistner’s Thought and 
Letters in Western Europe (1931). It is hardly right to speak of an 
area comprised within a Roman province for over three hundred years 
as being ‘outside the confines of ancient civilization’ (p. xiv). There is 
a third unmentioned possibility about Codex Amiatinus, that it was 
written by a British scribe imitating the continental uncial style, for 
British influence is clear in it (p. 2). That dei V means dei nostri is not 
‘doubtful’ (p. 12). ‘Sublator’ (p. 13) should surely be Sudlata. 
Correct caetui to coetui (p. 19). Quentin’s book should have been 
referred to on page 25 ; if it had been, the statement would hardly have 
been put so strongly. ‘Celano’ should be ‘ Aeclanum’ (p. 29) and it 
was not ‘in Campania’. It is a pity that no plan or sketch was added 
to the fourth chapter. If chapter five was written by Dr Levison in 
English, the achievement is remarkable for a foreigner ; I have noticed 
only about fifteen places where the English is somewhat peculiar. On 
p. 130, 1. 6, ‘written’ should be rather ‘copied’. On p. 143, n. 1, 
Irenaeus, Ambrosiaster, etc., might also have been quoted. A reference 
to C. H. Turner’s Zeclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta, vol. i p. 152, would 
have illustrated the gen. pentecosten (p. 158). ‘The passage on the 
‘ Number of the Beast’ (p. 178) is hardly just to Bede, as the explana- 
tion teitan comes from Jerome’s revision of Victorinus (cf. also Beatus 
In Apoc., ed. Sanders, p. 500), and ¢1 and long | are constantly inter- 
changed in Greek MSS. On the same page the equation e = al, also 
constant in Greek MSS, is some justification for the other strange inter- 
pretation. On p. 186 the inverted commas should be altered, as the 
reference is to 1 Cor. i 24. Is there any evidence that Bede used the 


1 See, however, pp. 219, 223, 227. 
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original of Eusebius’s Zeclesiastical History (p. 229)? I venture to think 
that in the chapter on the manuscripts of Bede a great opportunity has 
been lost. Ifa complete list of all MSS of Bede written prior to goo 
had been given, it would have been most impressive, and would have 
encouraged the production of new editions of his neglected works, I 
cannot agree that it was ‘hardly worth undertaking’ (p. 230). If Bede 
had belonged to any other country in Europe, the State would have seen 
to the production of a worthy edition of all his works long ago. It isa 
national disgrace that this has not been produced, and it is a real com- 
fort that Cornell University is going to cover some parts of the ground. 
The information that is given about MSS in England is nevertheless 
welcome and could only come from a master such as the author is. On 
p. 243, l. 3 ‘Pentateuch’ should be ‘ Heptateuch’, and 1. 7 ‘ Petri- 
coriensis’ is ‘ Petricordiensis’ in the editions. On p. 247 the possi- 
bility that Bede had read Ambrose on the 118th (119th) Psalm, which 
is full of references to the Song of Songs, is overlooked. While it is 
true that Aponius’s exposition of the Song of Songs ‘ was a’ comparative 
‘rarity’ (p. 252), a complete list of surviving MSS would probably 
surprise the writer of this chapter. It is not a rarity in the sense that 
Minucius Felix or Arnobius Adversus Nationes is. On p. 258 ‘ Bauer’ 
should be ‘Baur’ (Dom Chrysostom Baur). On p. 266 ‘ Poetovii’ 
should be ‘ Poetovionis’. This last chapter yields to none of the others 
in interest or importance. A. SOUTER. 


Healing : Pagan and Christian, byG.G. Dawson. (S.P.C.K., London, 
1935.) 

I NEED not repeat at any length what I have said elsewhere as to the 
great value of this historical study to the general reader, who will not 
easily find other access to the very considerable range of material which 
Mr Dawson’s industry has collected in this volume. In publishing a 
volume of 322 pages at so cheap a price the S.P.C.K. has done its best to 
make widely available a comprehensive and a well-documented history 
of healing in all its aspects. It is, indeed, very desirable that this history 
should be better known, so that modern vogues in healing, both physical 
and spiritual, may be properly and prudently understood and appraised. 
Mr Dawson has done his work with great care, with judicious selection, 
and with obvious enthusiasm, and deserves a large circle of readers. 

From the point of view of the scholar the book may be said to have 
two purposes, one much more adequately fulfilled than the other. The 
main purpose is that of a historical survey. Mr Dawson devotes seven 
chapters to pre-Christian healing, covering primitive conceptions and 
methods, and those of the civilizations of Mesopotamia, Egypt, Persia, 
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Greece, Rome, and Palestine. A single chapter deals with the narra- 
tives of the New Testament and another with healing in the Christian 
Church, considered as (a) sacramental, (4) superstitious, and (¢) scientific. 
Two chapters are then given to the further progress of physical healing, 
one to that of mental healing, and one to that of spiritual healing. A 
final chapter deals with some general considerations, with the develope- 
ment of proper sacramental methods of spiritual healing largely in view. 
Of all this it may be said that it is adequate as a survey, useful as an 
introduction to the more detailed sources to which reference is made, 
and not marked by any particular force of critical insight. It is dis- 
couraging, for example, to find the implications of fasting discussed 
upon the basis of Mark ix 29. Mr Dawson is quite aware that ‘and 
fasting’ is not in the original text, for he prints the words in brackets. 
Yet he goes on to interpret the passage as though the words were 
authentic, and, indeed, as though the emphasis were on fasting and not 
on prayer. So uncritical a lapse makes the reader cautious elsewhere. 

The other purpose is the working out of a philosophy in which the 
various aspects of healing find their plece. Here Mr Dawson is sane 
and, upon a popular level, useful. But he does not clear his own mind 
or the reader’s of much of the fog that hangs round this particular field. 
In particular he fails to escape (though he tries to do so) from the con- 
fusion between the spiritual and the psychological, which results in the 
attempt to find psychological laws of the spiritual, an attempt which 
always ends in the reduction of the spiritual to the psychological level. 
The word ‘law’ is dangerous indeed, as even scientists are coming to 
see. The trouble shews itself very clearly in the discussion of Jesus as 
a psychologist, a discussion rendered quite hopeless by the inadequacy 
of our evidence and the transformations through which it has passed in 
that experience of the early Church from which the Gospels emerged. 
And to take this evidence from the recorded methods of Jesus as a clue 
to what ought to be done in modern practice, whether in healing missions 
or elsewhere, is, I am sure, to introduce a very misleading principle. 

L. W. GRENSTED. 


Geschichte der Bulgaren und der anderen Siidslaven von der roémischen 
LEroberung der Balkanhalbinsel an bis sum Ende des neunten Jahr- 
hunderts, von Dr GantscHo TzenorrF, Lektor an der Universitat 
Berlin. (W. de Gruyter & Co., Berlin.) 


Five years ago Dr Tzenoff in Die Abstammung der Bulgaren und 
die Urheimat der Slaven endeavoured to establish the thesis that the 
Bulgarians are the direct descendants of the ancient Thrako-IIlyrians. 
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It was a large book as befitted ‘eine historisch-philologische Unter- 
suchung tiber die Geschichte der alten Thrakoillyrier, Skythen, Goten, 
Hunnen, Kelten u. a.’, and even those who remembered a certain 
famous and not unamusing chapter of Gibbon and a notable appendix 
by Bury might have been prepared for reconsideration had the author 
been content with less ambitious claims. But as one eminent reviewer 
remarked: ‘He sees Bulgars everywhere ; they were at the siege of Troy, 
they were cut to pieces at Cannae ... they were the Pelasgians, the 
Cimmerians, the Celts, the Goths’. That would mean a good deal of 
rewriting of history, and even one who, like the present writer, is quite 
incompetent to follow the linguistic arguments may be allowed to 
wonder if patriotic enthusiasm is not going rather far. In the present 
work, which is intended as a continuation of the argument on a his- 
torical basis, Dr Tzenoff discusses the relations of the Romans and the 
Thrako-Illyrians, the conflicts of Valens with the Goths, nationalism in 
the Christian Church, the relations of the Huns and Goths with the 
Roman Empire in the fifth century, the story of Justiniana Prima, the 
wars with the Avars, the beginnings of the Bulgarian, Serbian, and 
Croat State, the relations of the Bulgarians from Tervel (¢. a.D. 701) to 
Boris, with a final section ‘ Boris-Michael and Cyril and Methodius’. 
Such an enumeration gives an inadequate impression of the great 
variety of topics dealt with in his thirty-three chapters copiously illus- 
trated with quotations and references, which indicate a very wide range 
of reading. For the student of ecclesiastical history there are a good 
many sections which need arouse no controversial hackles, if some that 
may ; and occasional efforts to impale an archaeologist will possibly be 
taken less seriously since they are the mode. But it is a different 
matter when, in order to support a theory, we are invited to engage in 
a yet more drastic reconstruction of ancient geography than even critics 
of Herodotus have deemed necessary. Sir James Frazer, when he 
wrote his commentary on Pausanias, was content to observe, in relation 
to Prometheus, that ‘ stories of giants who are chained on mountains are 
still current in the Caucasus’, and when he said ‘the Caucasus’ he 
meant what the ordinary geographer means by the term. It is true 
that that was nearly forty years ago, but it was none the less regrettable 
since we now learn that the stories have been preserved in the wrong 
place. We must refer readers to Dr Tzenoff’s pages for the elucidation 
of the benighted ignorance of Aeschylus (b. 526 B.c.) leading to the 
triumphant conclusion: ‘Sein Kaukasus lag zwischen Argos und dem 
Bosporus, d. h. in Illyrien und Thrakien’. But that is not all, for on 
the same page Herodotus also is made to place the Caucasus in Europe, 
with what extraordinary results any one may see who refreshes his 
memory of the passages where the ‘ Wanderskythen’, as Dr Tzenoff 
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appropriately calls them, are referred to, or who consults the learned 
disquisitions of commentators as to the two ways in which the Caucasus 
could be passed. It would no doubt be grossly unfair to rule out of 
court an interesting plea because some of the arguments by which it is 
supported are less strong or more fanciful than a judicial mind would 
approve ; and the advocate’s zeal and interest in his case does produce 
an effect. The onlooker becomes aware that ecclesiastically ‘ Bulgaria’ 
is even more interesting than he expected ; but that ought not to blind 
him to the fact that the author has postulated for the Church in those 
parts, whether we call it a Scythian or a Bulgarian Church, a history 
which goes back to the third century. Of few, perhaps, can it be said 
that they are never guilty of an error in memory or in logic, but either 
Dr Tzenoff’s memory has played him a most unlucky trick or he has 
subconsciously read into a passage which he quotes from the first 
volume of Eusebius in the ‘Griechische Christliche Schriftsteller ’ series 
something which is neither to be found there nor anywhere else in 
any of the works of Eusebius nor, so far as the reviewer is aware, in any 
fourth-century author, viz., that the ‘Skythen-Goten’ with whom Decius 
engaged in conflict were Christians or that Decius attacked them ‘um 
die Christen zu verfolgen’. The author’s main contentions may be, in 
his view, but little affected by any such deductions from their supports, 
yet the necessity for making these deductions may both awaken in 
others a certain uneasiness and suggest caution to those who are con- 
cerned to uphold them. 


The Historical Scholarship of Saint Bellarmine, by E. A. Ryan, S.J., 
Docteur en Sciences Historiques. -Pp. xiv+228. (The Fordham 
University Press, New York.) 


WHEN Pope Sixtus V decided to place on the Jndex the first volume 
of Bellarmine’s lectures De Controversiis Fidei ‘because of its doctrine 
on the temporal power of the popes’ it was probably as little expected 
that the author would be canonized and declared a Doctor of the 
Church as that Adrian of Utrecht, who was weak on papal infallibility, 
would become Pope Adrian VI. Dr Ryan, an American Jesuit and 
graduate of Louvain, has ‘looked into the sources’ for the historical 
writings of one of the most illustrious members of the Society in order, 
he says, ‘to situate the cardinal’s thought from the vantage point which 
the lapse of three centuries affords us, to the breadth of knowledge in 
order to form a judgment of reliability’. The principles governing 
the researches of previous writers had, in his opinion, ‘ prevented them 
from forming a motivated judgment of the historical scholarship of 
Bellarmine ’, and the object of the present thesis has been ‘ to determine 
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with exactitude the depth of his erudition and the precision of his — 
method’. The great cardinal, whether he is to be called St Robert 
Bellarmine or St Robert of Capua by those who would not bring them- 
selves to speak of St Becket, St Nepomucene, or St Fisher, had other 
and perhaps more important .!aims to regard than his prowess in 
controversy, and was the author of other works besides those here 
dealt with; but within the strictly limited area selected Dr Ryan 
has made what is certainly a serviceable addition to knowledge, and in 
the elucidation of Spanish influences as well as in the illustration of 
Bellarmine’s training and industry one of considerable interest. The 
work, which though published in New York was printed at Wetteren, 
exhibits a somewhat unusual number of misprints, but with whatever 
differences of opinion or of emphasis in his own estimate, the reader will 
enjoy the descriptions of Louvain, of the Reformers, and of the Counter- 
Reformation, for which indeed very large claims are made. There is a 
point in literary ethics which might have been brought out more 
clearly. On p. 126 Dr Ryan writes: ‘As we have seen above Catholic 
authors did not consider themselves free to quote from heretics’. The 
matter has a certain interest in regard to the question of Bellarmine’s 
Chronologia brevis in relation to the De emendatione temporum of 
Scaliger with which Dr Ryan deals very fairly. ‘he long illustrative 
foot-note from Panvinio (pp. 74-75) would seem, however, to suggest 
that a work which was upon the /ndex might be used, even to a con- 
siderable extent, but that, in view of the unfortunate fact that the work 
was condemned, the use made of it must not be acknowledged. 


The Life and Labours of Saint Vincent de Paul. ‘Translated from the 
French of Pirrre Coste, C.M., by JosepH Lronarp, C.M. 
Vol. II. (Burns, Oates, & Washbourne, Ltd.) 


THE second of the three volumes of this substantial biography opens 
with a vivid picture of the work of Fr. Louis Lebreton in Rome and the 
Campagna, and closes with a chapter on the care of St Vincent de Paul 
himself for the sick, for lunatics, and for orphans as a complement of 
the lengthy studies of his relations with foundlings, mendicants, 
prisoners, and slaves, which occupy a quarter of the rest of the book. 
The story of the work of the Congregation of the Mission in Italy, 
Ireland, Scotland, Poland, and especially in Madagascar, of which an 
equally full account is given, may be commended as a contribution to 
seventeenth-century history from a point of view which may interest 
many besides professional students of missions, while another large 
section dealing in several chapters with the Saint’s Tuesday Conferences 
and Retreats for Ordinands, his organization of Seminaries, his efforts 
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to secure a reform of preaching and of the monastic orders, his view of 
Episcopacy, and his relations with the French bishops, supplies a care- 
fully arranged and well-documented account of the life of the Church 
in France in the days of Louis XIII, and of Cardinals Richelieu and De 
la Rochefoucauld. The justification of Richelieu’s pluralities may be 
ironical, though it does not appear to be so, and the effect of the book 
might be greater if the motive of edification were less constantly evident ; 
but it is undeniably interesting to read, and it is to be hoped that the 
price will not place it beyond the reach of those who would be most 
likely to benefit. The translation is adequate, if at times a little stiff. 
CLAUDE JENKINS. 


Magistri Eckardi Opera Latina, Auspiciis Instituti Sanctae Sabinae ad 
Codicum Fidem edita. Fasc. 1. Super Oratione Dominica, pp. xvi 
and 17. Edidit Raymunpus Kupansky. (Felix Meiner, Leipzig, 
1934.) 

Fasc. II. Opus Tripartitum, Prologi, pp. x and 40. Edidit HILpE- 
BRANDUS Bascour, O.S.B. (Felix Meiner, Leipzig, 1935.) 


Tue history of Eckhart’s Latin works can be briefly related, for it is 
largely a blank. How far their disappearance was due to the papal 
condemnation (in 1329) of certain articles in Eckhart’s teaching is 
doubtful, for it is probable that the German works were always more 
influential, and these were never quite forgotten. The fact remains that 
before Denifle’s publication of some extracts, in 1886, nothing had been 
heard of the Latin works for nearly 400 years. In the fifteenth century 
they were read and annotated by Nicholas of Cusa, to whose warm 
appreciation their survival is mainly due ; and again, about 1492-1494, 
they passed through the hands of John Tritemius, who left behind him 
one or two biographical notices of the author. The edition now pro- 
jected, under the general direction of Father Gabriel Théry and 
Dr Klibansky, will comprise fifteen volumes, some of which, presumably, 
will be more substantial than the two rather slender specimens now 
issued. 

The text of the Discourse on the Lord’s Prayer depends on two 
Cusan manuscripts, one of which has marginal notes and corrections by 
Nicholas himself. It appears to be a juvenile production, based on 
various recognized authorities, with little or nothing in it to illustrate the 
peculiar quality of Eckhart’s mind. Dr Klibansky has bestowed great 
pains on his edition, and his footnotes give precision to a number of 
Eckhart’s allusions. Whatever portions of the Opus Tripartitum are 
still discoverable will appear in subsequent volumes of this edition. The 
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Prologues, now edited with due care by Father Hildebrand Bascour 
are rather complicated. Each part of the work had its own preface, and 
there is also a Prologus Generalis, found in each of the three manu 
scripts used by the editor. In addition to these, a Conspectus Pro- 
logorum, not contained in the Erfurt manuscript known to Denifle, is 
now printed for the first time. In the general prologue Eckhart declares 
himself anxious to gratify the request of the ‘studious brethren’ who 
have begged him to commit to writing the substance of his oral teaching. 
This is followed by a sketch of the method and contents of the Opus 
Tripartitum, with a brief illustration of the successive stages, as denoted 
by the terms fropositio, guaestio, and expositio. After this general 
introduction the Prologues of the several parts are given in due order, 


though actually the second of them, belonging to the Opus Quaestionum, 
is now missing. 


Recent Thomist Literature 


. Saint Thomas Aquinas, by Etienne Gitson, pp. 19. (Milford, 
London, 1935.) 


. La Loi de Réalisation Humaine dans Saint Thomas, pp. 109, by 
E. RoLLanp. (Vrin, Paris, 1935.) 


. Le Précepte de Tauméne ches Saint Thomas d Aquin, pp. xi and 199, 
by L. Bouvigr, S.J. (Studia Collegii Maximi Immaculatae Con- 
ceptionis, Montreal, 1935.) 

. Acta Pontificiae Academiae Romanae S. Thomae Ag. et Religionis 
Catholicae. Nova Series, vol. i pp. 214. (Marietti, Turin and 
Rome, 1935.) 


. Saint Thomas Aquinas, Compendium Theologiae, Part I, Tractate 2. 


Translated by R. J. Dunn, pp. 194. (St Michael’s College, 
Toronto, 1934.) 


In his brief but admirable lecture, one of the series given under the 
Henriette Hertz Trust in honour of ‘master minds’, M. Gilson sums 
up the position of St Thomas by comparing his achievement to the 
triumph of Charles Martel over the invading forces of Islam: ‘In every 
one of his main works, in practically all the countless lectures he 
delivered in Naples or in Paris, before students coming from all parts 
of civilised Europe to hear him, he bore the tremendous task of rescu- 
ing European civilisation from the Mohammedan peril.’ After a brief 
sketch of the Arabian philosophy, M. Gilson shrewdly observes that the 
Christian thinkers before St Thomas who strove to combat the main 
contentions of men like Avicenna and Averroes were attempting to do 
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it with the same weapons that their adversaries had employed. It was 
a case of Plotinus versus Plotinus, and no real victory was possible, 
M. Gilson suggests, for the Christian philosophy until the Neo-Platonist 
conception of God had been rejected. By his account of the nature of 
God and of creation St Thomas established the relative independence 
of natural causes, and thus made possible what he called the cognitio 
scientiae naturalis. So again, by attacking the doctrine of mono- 
psychism (to use a rather inaccurate term) St Thomas vindicated the 
claims of human personality in a way that affected not only the abstruse 
problems of psychology and metaphysics, but also the urgent questions 
of politics and morals with which we are still engaged. It is strange, 
however, that in one sentence M. Gilson appears to associate Aristotle 
with Averroes as one of those who refused ‘to grant every individual an 
intellect of his own’. To refute this interpretation of Aristotle was, of 
course, one of the tasks to which St Thomas devoted much energy 
and skill. 

Dr Rolland may have found it difficult to select a title appropriate to 
his book, and certainly the sub-title, Sux un point de vue moral de con- 
tinuité, sounds a little obscure. The book itself, however, is extremely 
lucid, and perhaps the best way to get a notion of its purpose is simply 
to take any edition of the Summa contra Gentiles and survey the table 
of contents. What thus appears is a picture of the whole nature and 
destiny of man. The part which a modern writer would describe as 
moral philosophy or ethics is found only in the third of the four books, 
but if viewed, therefore, as an isolated section, without reference to God 
and the whole array of his creatures, it loses the greater part of its signi- 
ficance. Dr Rolland is not, however, concerned to make comparisons 
between St Thomas and the series of post-Kantian writers who have 
gradually reduced ethics to a pinched and dreary wrangle about a few 
barren technicalities. Far more instructive is his examination of the 
part assigned to Aristotle’s teaching in the system of St Thomas, For 
Aristotle, though he barely escapes the serious charge of having invented 
‘ethics’, did not fail to understand that all discussion of human conduct 
was idle unless brought into relation with some conception of ‘the 
good’, which, as Plato had declared, ‘every soul pursues’, And what 
makes the work of St Thomas so illuminating is that he could absorb 
and approve almost everything in the Vicomachean Ethics, and yet could 
fashion out of it a structure as unlike Aristotle’s as a bit of dusty parch- 
ment rescued from an Egyptian rubbish-heap is unlike a medieval 
manuscript adorned with scarlet and gold. Thus Dr Rolland not only 
expounds the distinctively moral doctrine of St Thomas, in relation both 
to external law (eternal and natural) and to the internal tribunal of con- 
science, but passes on to the supernatural, which, ‘loin d’étre en opposi- 
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tion avec la nature, permet a celle-ci de pousser son progrés 4 l’infini dans 
sa ligne original’, and so to ‘the idea of creation’ in its bearing upon the 
nature of human conduct. In the lack of any idé authentique de création 
Dr Rolland finds the most profound reason for Aristotle’s difference 
from, and even opposition to, St Thomas. ‘La création’, he says, ‘ signifie 
un acte libre de la toute-puissance divine ; la liberté signifie pour ’homme 
le pouvoir de créer moralement son activité. Ignorer l'une, c’est se vouer 
4 ignorer l’autre.’ Aristotle, no doubt, would have been extremely sur- 
prised by any such pronouncement, but Dr Rolland is only amplifying 
in one direction a truth long recognized, that the sublime self-concentra- 
tion of Aristotle’s God implies a limitation of Divine activity wholly 
incompatible with the Christian view of God, the world, and man. 

Dr Bouvier’s discourse on almsgiving is an example of bookmaking in 
a style somewhat too common nowadays in certain ecclesiastical circles. 
The subject is not, indeed, devoid of interest, but it is scarcely a 
‘problem’ that requires nearly 200 pages for its ‘solution’. Some of 
the earlier medieval writers (Abelard, for instance) were disposed to 
treat e/eemosyna as strictly an act of justice. St Albert, however, threw 
doubt on this estimate of it, and St Thomas associates it, in its more 
secular aspect, with /iera/itas, or, more precisely, with the theological 
virtue of caritas. The point depends to a large extent on the view that 
is taken of private property. When the premises of communism are 
assumed, the giving of alms may be called (though dubiously) an act of 
justice, or at least a recognition of ‘natural right’. But when, as with 
St Thomas, propriefas is accepted as a legitimate institution, then the 
usus of worldly goods becomes an ethical, not a legal, question. Justice 
deals with guod eius est, liberality with guod suum, and without the 
possession of private property there can be no liberal acts. Liberality, 
however, is not adequate to cover the whole nature of almsgiving, for 
its proper motive raises it to the level of Charity. In his discussions of 
the question St Thomas displays, as usual, so much good sense that his 
precepts may be said to satisfy the demands of the Christian virtue of 
caritas without offence to the pririciples of the Charity Organization 
Society. If Father Bouvier had imitated the saintly doctor’s concise- 
ness, his book might have been much improved. 

As explained in the preface, the learned publication issued by the 
Academia Pontificia (representing the union of two academies) is the 
eventual outcome of some earlier attempts to maintain a journal devoted 
to the exposition of St Thomas, Among the ten contributors to this 
number are scholars as well known as Martin Grabmann, Jacques 
Maritain, and Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange. The general quality of 
the work is high, but the topics discussed are too various for detailed 
examination. Special mention may be made of the article by Prof. A. 
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Masnovo on J/ Significato storico di S. Tommaso d’ Aquino, which gives 
a useful sketch of the different phases of the saint’s career, of the 
problems that confronted him at Naples and at Paris, of his relations 
with the theories of William of Auvergne and Siger of Brabant, and of 
the developement of his own philosophy. Among the other subjects 
debated are the distinction of essence and existence (M. Grabmann), 
potentia and actus (I. Gredt), and the validity of knowledge gained by 
sense-perception (A. Mills). In a discussion of the structure of the 
judgement Father Xiberta offers a rather jejune criticism of Kant, an 
author who rarely meets with much sympathy or understanding in Neo- 
Scholastic circles. 

The portion of the Compendium Theologiae (addressed to Brother 
Reginald of Piperno) translated by Mr Dunn comprises the 62 chapters 
which treat of the humanity of Christ. The plain but surpassingly 
lucid style of St Thomas cannot be adorned in a translation, nor is there 
any objection in principle to the translator’s claim to have used ‘as 
literal a rendition of the Latin as was compatible with the English 
idiom’. But, before reviving the obsolete word ‘rendition’, might it 
not have been expedient to discover what it meant ? 

W. H. V. Reape. 


A Synopsis of the First Three Gospels, by A. Huck (H. LietzMany). 
English Edition prepared by Frank LEstiz Cross from the Ninth 
German Edition. (J.C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen, 1936.) 


Tue Fourth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth editions of Huck’s Synopsis 
were noticed in this JourNAL by Dr Bethune-Baker at vol. xiii p. 634, 
XXV Pp. 221, Xxx p. 100, xxxiii p. 439. The Ninth Edition, while it 
retains the same arrangement of the text, shews some important changes. 
In the first place the type has been altered and is now both plain and 
handsome. Secondly, the Prolegomena, formerly of some 36 pages, 
has been reduced to 20 by cutting out such information as can easily 
be obtained in handbooks of New Testament criticism. Thirdly, the 
apparatus criticus has been severely reduced, except in some selected 
sections where fuller information is given for the use of classes in 
textual criticism. The whole afparatus has been reconstituted from 
the sources. The appendix giving the Johannine parallels has not been 
reprinted, but the references to them are given very clearly in the text. 
All these changes, which must certainly on the whole be regarded as 
improvements (though the old Prolegomena was useful), have been 
made under the direction of Prof. Hans Lietzmann. 

But more notable even than these substantial changes is the fact that 
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the publishers have got Dr F. L. Cross to prepare an edition for . 


English students. The pages which contain the actual synopsis are the 
same as in the German edition. In them the headings of the paragraphs 
are in both German and English, but, as a few words of explanation 
occur in German only, Dr Cross has listed and translated these in an 
introductory note. He has also translated the Preface and as much of 
the Prolegomena as is not in Greek or Latin. 

It may, however, be doubted whether the readers for whom he has 
made his preparations will know what he means by ‘indecipherable’ 
(which I think he has used wrongly) on page iv, or ‘ orientation’ (which 
I think is a Teutonism) on page x. 

The fact that some 50,000 copies of ‘Huck’ have now been printed 
shews what an immense amount of time and energy has been and is 
being devoted to synoptic. studies. In 1871, when Tischendorf pub- 
lished the third edition of his Synopsis Evangelica, he expressed his 
gratification that the second edition of 2,000 copies had been exhausted 
in seven years. It seems that Huck sells now at the rate of something 
more than 1,000 copies a year. This is mainly to be explained by its 
having superseded most other synopses. And this success must in its 
turn be ascribed to its characteristic feature, namely the arrangement of 
all three Gospels so that they occur in their own individual order, yet 
also in parallel columns. 

The history of the various improvements was given in the Preface to 
the Sixth Edition. This would perhaps have been worth reprinting, and 
its absence has led, if I am not mistaken, to the Ninth Edition, alike in 
German and English, omitting to say what text the edition gives. 
Formerly the text was the Tischendorf-Gebhardt, which Huck thought 
it necessary to defend somewhat apologetically. The present text is at 
any rate not precisely the same; it would be useful to know to what 
extent it has been changed. 

Huck may be said to have brought the arrangement of a synopsis as 
near perfection as is possible in view of the complications of the task. 
For centuries the work was hindered by the notion of a Diatessaron. 
Calvin in 1553 seems to have been the first to publish a harmony of the 
three Gospels only. Osiander in 1537 had already produced one in 
which each Gospel was given in its own order. But these pioneers 
were not followed up with any conviction till quite modern times, 
though Griesbach in 1776 excluded the Fourth Gospel except in the 
Passion narrative. Lachmann was probably responsible for setting the 
Fourth Gospel in a place apart by itself. Since then synoptic studies 
have reaped some assured results, and in the volume under review the 
implement for the harvesting of further results is to hand in a cheap and 
most efficient form. All scholars, apart from their cumulative debt to 
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Albert Huck, will be most grateful to Prof. Lietzmann for his recasting 
of the Synopsis, and English scholars have to thank Dr Cross for still 
further lightening their labours by his judicious adaptation. 

ApaM Fox. 


Saint Paul; Premitre Epttre aux Corinthiens, par E. B. ALto, O.P. 
(Librairie Lecoffre, Paris, 1935.) 

THIs is an enormous volume, with r12 pages of introduction and 
over 450 of commentary on 1 Corinthians with the text and a transla- 
tion. The amount that Professor Allo has read is immense and his 
style is always attractive. At times it is overdone ; word-pictures of 
the scene which met St Paul as he approached the city, and the 
emotions which the sight of it (presumably) aroused in him are surely 
out of date. It is a pity that the old-fashioned errors are allowed to 
survive ; the restored Corinth of Mummius is credited with still 
possessing the notorious temple of Aphrodite with its thousand hiero- 
dules on the strength of Strabo’s reference to the earlier city ; he only 
mentions a vaidwv in his own day; you could not put a thousand 
hierodules into a vaidiov. Similarly we read of the gladiatorial shows of 
Corinth as a proof of its cosmopolitanism; they look more like a 
curious bit of conservative adherence to the Roman tradition ; for the 
new Corinth was a colony. And were the philosophers of Athens 
‘flaneurs intellectuels’ just because they refused, on the spur of the 
moment, to accept the very peculiar mixture of Hellenism and barbarism 
that Paul offered them ? 

On the whole, however, the introduction is as good as most intro- 
ductions of this type. The commentary again is fairly good since 
St Paul in 1 Corinthians sticks fairly close to the Hellenistic Jewish 
outlook which underlies the main stream of developement of orthodox 
Christian tradition. Where he diverges from it we are on less 
certain ground ; thus we may not interpret the demand for the veiling 
of women by the belief of some Jewish apocrypha as to the pos- 
sible temptation of the angels, even though it is admitted that the 
‘rulers of this world’ in ii 6 may be the devil and his ‘ angels’; (but 
one observes that St Thomas interprets the latter passage in this sense). 
Again, the Eucharistic passages are interpreted as implying the dogma 
of transubstantiation so fully that no other interpretation can do justice 
to St Paul’s language. It is amusing to find that the author has to 
refute some modern Roman Catholic writers who out of sheer piety 
interpret ‘I received of the Lord’ in xi 23 as meaning a direct divine 
revelation from the risen Lord and so join hands with rationalists and 
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liberals. In general it may be said that the commentary is as satis- 
factory as the writer’s presuppositions allow it to be; it is not, how- 
ever, a scientific study of the meaning of the Epistle, inasmuch as the 
results of scientific research must always be accommodated to the 
needs of a particular dogmatic tradition. There is surprisingly little 
recognition of the possibility of developement ; none of the possibility 
that St Paul’s opinions may not have universal validity. 
WILFRED L. Knox. 


The Documents of the New Testament, translated and historically arranged 
with critical introductions, by G. W. Wavt, D.D. (Thomas 
Murby & Co., 1934.) 


Ir is no mean achievement to have produced a new English version 
of the books of the New Testament, complete with introductions, 
within the compass of a volume of 562 pages, and Dr Wade is to be 
congratulated on the success with which he has discharged his ambitious 
task. The scholarly introductions are necessarily brief. The character 
of the translation is well described by the Bishop of Monmouth in his 
Foreword as one ‘which deliberately follows a course midway between 
an exact literal rendering of the original, and a paraphrase intended to 


bring out the meaning of the writer. Where a passage is capable of 
two or more interpretations, Dr Wade has assumed the responsibility 
of a commentator, making plain in his free rendering the view which 
he considers to be the more probable.’ As examples of his method 
we may select the following :— 


Gal. iv 3. ‘So we, too, when we were children, so to speak, were in 
bondage to the celestial Spirits ruling the heavenly bodies in the 
material world, that regulate the seasons prescribed in the Law for 
religious observance.’ 


Matt. vii 6. 
*[4] Do not give hallowed flesh to dogs, 
And do not fling your pearls in front of pigs, 
Lest the pigs trample them under their feet, 
And ¢he dogs turn and tear you.’ 


John v 26. ‘For as the Father has Life centred in Himself as sits 
original Source, so He has also enabled the Son to have Life 
centred in Himself, as t¢s mediate Source.’ 


If Dr Wade’s version of the New Testament is exposed to the 
objection that it provides neither an exact translation nor an adequate 
commentary, it will inevitably arouse the interest of its readers and 
incite them to further study. B. T. D. Smit. 
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Rabbinische Texte . . . herausgegeben von Prof. Dr Gerhard Kitte 
(Zibingen) und Privat dosent Lic. Karl Heinrich Rengstorf 
(Zidbingen). (W. Kohlhammer, Tiibingen, Stuttgart, 1933-6.) 


Tuis excellent series, of which thirteen parts have now been issued, 
at the price of 5 Rm. fer part, continues on its way with Dr Windfuhr’s 
text and translation of the Seder Toharot (Tosefta) and Dr Kuhn’s 
translation of Sifre on Numbers (Tannaitic Midrash), and there is no 
need to repeat the well merited praise bestowed on it already in the 
JournAL.' A reviewer may, however, be allowed to express his dis- 
appointment that the political situation in Germany has brought about 
the withdrawal of all the editors’ Jewish collaborators, a loss for which 
the series cannot but be the poorer. Is this why Dm)p’pN ‘ Epicurean’ 
receives the comment es dezeichnet den Typ des liberalen, weltoffenen, 
Sdhularisierten Juden, den es im Altertum genau so gegeben hat, wie 
heutsutage,? where the sting lies in the tail? For, if it is so meant, 
it can only be a cause of regret that modern political animosity can find 
its way even into works of otherwise sound learning. 


Handbuch sum Alten Testament. Erste Rethe I. Biblisches Reallexikon 
von Kurt Gatuine. Lief. 1-2. (Mohr-Siebeck, Tiibingen, 1934-5.) 


THe new Handbuch cum Alten Testament starts with a novelty, a 
Biblisches Reallexikon, of which the purpose is to make the results of 
excavation in the Biblical lands so widely accessible as possible for the 
illustration of the Bible. It may at once be said that Dr Galling has 
made an excellent beginning with his ambitious venture, and it is almost 
an education in itself to glance through the pages of the two parts, 
containing 319 pages, issued up to date. 

To review such a work, containing innumerable articles, in detail, is 
impossible, and it will perhaps suffice to draw attention to some of the 
most important articles; such are those entitled A//ar, Ausgrabung, 
Gotterbild, Grab, Jericho, Jerusalem. A\\ are marvels of compression ; 
they contain all the relevant information, accurately summed up without 
needless discussion of disputed points, and are finished off with brief 
bibliographies. These, perhaps, are the least adequate part of the work, 
but it is difficult to see what could be done if the work was not to be 
unduly extended. There are also numerous illustrations printed in the 
text which are for the most part well chosen and helpful; some of the 
maps, however, are rather sketchy (e.g. that of Gibeon on p. 194). 
Occasionally, too, the compilation shews signs of haste: for example, 


1 In vol. xxxiv pp. 421-422 and vol. xxxvi pp. 202-203. 
2 In pt. 8 p. 328. 
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the reviewer cannot find any article on Beersheba, and this does not 
appear to be the only omission. — 

Both author and publishers may be congratulated on a summary 
compilation which will, without doubt, prove itself in the highest degree 
useful both to teachers and to students, especially in these days when 
both are in danger of losing their way in the mazes of periodical and 
other literature. 


Inscriptions from Alishar and vicinity, by Icnack J. Geis. (University 
of Chicago: Oriental Institute Publications, vol. xxvii. University 
of Chicago Press and Cambridge University Press, 1935.) 


Dr Gexp’s volume contains all the inscribed documents (except the 
coins) excavated by the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
at Alisar Huyuk from 1927 to 1932. The material includes sixty-two 
Old Assyrian (Cappadocian) tablets from Alishar (or rather Alisar) and 
certain other sites, two cylinder-seals, two Hittite hieroglyphic texts, and 
twenty-two Hittite seals, together with a few unidentifiable fragments of 
inscriptions ; at the end there are added two Arabic and five Greek 
inscriptions, which are unfortunately of little value owing to their 
imperfect condition. 

The bulk of the book consists of the Old Assyrian texts, which are 
reproduced in cuneiform facsimile, transliterated and translated ; and 
herein lies the value of Dr Gelb’s work. Many of these texts are 
unusually long and often extremely well preserved ; and, even if they 
deal for the most part with matters with which students of this class of 
literature are already familiar, they are still of great linguistic importance ; 
for they shew a developement of the Old Assyrian dialect later than any 
hitherto found. For example, the rule of mimation exhibited in the texts 
from Kiiltepe is not so strictly observed as in those from Alisar; and 
this date is confirmed by the fact that two of the latter tablets were 
written while Anitta was prince of KuSSara, while the former collection 
belong to the period when his father Bithana held the principality. It 
will be of interest to students of the Old Testament that some fadiru 
are mentioned, although the term means perhaps only ‘ captives’ and 
has no ethnic significance, as the editor suggests. ‘Two other interesting 
words are ¢fadatum and masiigi which may be the Hebrew iD¥ and 
3212 respectively. In these early texts, however, especially in long lists 
of material objects, there still is, and must for a long time be, a con- 
siderable amount of unproved conjecture. 

Dr Gelb deserves congratulation on a very valuable piece of work. 
The copies are admirably clear, the transliteration and the translation 
accurate; there are also several important discussions, notably on the 
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¢-prefix in the imperfect and preterite tenses and on the numerals. His 
English is occasionally odd, as when he speaks of ‘a Beduin’ (on p. 46) 
and ‘veils of clothing’ (in no. 58 1. 25); or is this American? The 
whole work is brought to a conclusion with an index—which the 
reviewer would like to have seen enlarged into a complete glossary— 
some admirable photographs, and a useful map. G. R. Driver. 


The Interpretation of the Bible in the Mishnah, by SAMUEL ROSENBLATT, 
Lecturer on Jewish Literature, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. (Humphrey Milford, London, 1935.) 


Tuis is an outstanding volume, though but slim, the author having 
acquired the uncommon merit of brevity and condensation. It is, as 
he tells us, the first of a series of monographs which will embrace the 
entire field of Tannaitic literature. He does not define the subjects of 
the succeeding volumes, but we hope that one will be devoted to the 
Tosephta, which is far too much neglected. Here he deals with the 
Mishna only. Its aim is to show, after much detailed investigation, 
that the authors of the Mishna were keen to discover the simple and 
direct meaning (the Pshat) of the Biblical passages they quote, yet on 
presuppositions vety different from those with which we ourselves 
approach Scripture to-day. 

Their important principle, dominating all others, was that the Penta- 
teuch, outside its narrative portions, is a code of laws, and if they 
applied, especially to the legal sections, a strict and literalistic construc- 
tion, they pursued a policy followed by most jurists in reading legal 
documents. Now in legal documents the stipulations do not exceed 
the narrowest meaning of the phraseology. Thus in the text of the 
Pentateuch unqualified plurals never equalled more than two; injunc- 
tions with reference to certain enumerated objects or persons were not 
to be extended to others ; precepts were to be fulfilled exactly in the 
form stated ; and soon. Broader meanings, on the contrary, are indi- 
cated by repetition or pleonasms. It is understood, of course, that the 
Mishnaic writers assumed the absolute accuracy of the Hebrew text, 
and that emendation as such was impossible. But the divisions of 
words, &c., were not always the same as in the present Massoretic form. 

Mr Rosenblatt divides his material into lexicographical, grammatical, 
and historical-critical. He adds a summary of the methodology of 
Mishnaic Bible exegesis, and then considers the value of the interpreta- 
tion. He finally gives a translation into English, on the basis of the 
Mishnaic expositions, of all the passages commented on textually. The 
Notes that come at the end of the book are quite invaluable, and take 
up some forty pages, almost the half of the entire volume. 

A. Lukyn WILLIAMS. 
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(1) Descartes. By S. V. Kee.inc, M.A., D-és-L., Officier de 
YAcadémie, Senior lecturer in Philosophy at University College, 
University of London. (Ernest Benn Ltd., 1934, in the Leaders of 
Philosophy Series.) 

(2) GEuvres de Laberthonnitre, Publiées par les soins de Louis 
Canet. (Librairie Philosophique, J. Vrin, Paris, 1935.) 

INTEREST in Descartes fails not, but if anything increases, for in spite 
of the Archbishop of York’s assertion that his faux pas deflected the 
course of European thought out of its proper channel for several 
centuries, Dr Temple, like Descartes, is essentially a realist, and 

‘believes in the ineradicable disparity between materiality and con- 

sciousness’. Doubtless the moody, restless, eager spirit of the great 

Frenchman led him into self-contradictory positions, so that in spite of 

his scrupulous honesty in facing facts, he remained in many respects 

medieval. Yet with all his inconsistencies he is both fascinating and 
suggestive. We have here a valuable essay by Mr S. V. Keeling, who 
should be regarded as thoroughly qualified for the task (if any English- 
man is) by reason of his long and intimate acquaintance with French 
philosophy and French ways of thinking. His book is in three parts, 
the first dealing with the man and his age, the second with his works, 
and the third with the school of thought known as Cartesian, together 
with its merits and defects. (One notes in passing that Mr Keeling 

regards the Thomist re-interpretation of Aristotle as issuing in a 

distortion of pure Aristotelianism, and that Pomponazzi’s attack on 

Thomism was due to his having studied Aristotle directly in the Greek.) 

Part two is wholly expository and shews first the importance of 

Descartes’ methodology for the beginnings of modern science, and 

then the general nature of his philosophy, which, beginning with the 

maxim de omnibus dubitandum proceeds to the famous cogito ergo sum 
as enabling the thinker to intuit certain common notions and principles 
which are essential for acquiring any further knowledge. Descartes 
goes on to establish thereby a system of metaphysical realism, 
rigorously adhering to the view that only through intuition and 
deduction (pure thought) can certain knowledge be acquired, and that 
sense-experience forms, at most, only the occasion for their operation 
and never a criterion of their conclusions. This is held to lead to two 
axioms, which guarantee the certainty of all other knowledge we can 
attain: (a) that God exists, (4) that the defining attributes of self and 
body are completely disparate. Mr Keeling then in a succession of 
chapters shews what Descartes thought could be certainly known about 
(i) the natural world, (ii) body and mind, (iii) the self, its knowledge 
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and its freedom. Part three is concerned with the deviations and 
extensions of Descartes’ system made by Geulincx, Arnauld, Male- 
branche, and their contemporaries, and concludes with two chapters 
in which Descartes’ realism is criticized in respect of his doctrines 
about matter, God, and the self, from the point of view of a disciple of 
McTaggart. 

The work of Laberthonniére here given to the public is the first of a 
series published posthumously from the MS for the first time. The 
author regarded it as completed, but the editor, M. Louis Canet, 
remarks: ‘Le lecteur constatera cependant que certains chapitres, 
voire quelques phrases, restent en suspens. C’est que Laberthonniére 
ne pouvait pas faire son ceuvre et donner 4 sa pensée sa forme définitive 
qu’au cours de la correction des épreuves.’ Nevertheless, of all the 
unpublished material of the author it is the nearest to being ready for 
press. It is in five parts, with an introduction. The latter is chiefly 
concerned with the nature of Cartesian dualism. Then follow Part I 
dealing with the method, Part II dealing with the metaphysic, Part III 
dealing with the psychology of Descartes. These together make up 
Volume 1. Volume 2 contains the two remaining sections, Part IV 
dealing with the moral, and Part V with the religious teaching of 
Descartes. Four appendixes are added. 

The reader will perhaps turn naturally to the final chapter, which 
deals with the quality of Descartes’ religion. Here Laberthonnitre is 
extremely definite in his view. Of its sincerity there can be, he holds, 
no sort of doubt. But as to its quality there may be dispute. By 
separating religion from philosophy, and by conceiving faith as in no 
way involving direct knowledge of its object he creates ‘une religion 
sans vie religieuse’. Hence Descartes knows nothing of the experiences 
which illumined the soul of Augustine and Pascal, and which Male- 
branche tried, in his own way, to introduce into Cartesianism. He had 
the ‘foi du charbonnier’, but in the bad sense, as something which 
impelled him to submission to authority, yet in a wholly detached way. 
He was quite as much a genius as Pascal, but not a religious genius. 
He put God alongside his life, rather than iv his life. These comments 
will not be without interest for those who have been reading some 
passages of Archbishop Temple’s Gifford Lectures, where their author 
discusses the difficulty in question, and concludes that it can only be 
solved by a process of ‘alternation’. 

It is difficult to realize that Laberthonnitre began this treatise in 
1908, and was revising it during the years of the war, one of its notes 
(on bolshevism) being dated as recently as 1919 or 1920. It is there- 
fore a work of his maturity, only completed in his declining years, and 
doubtless representing very carefully considered opinions. 
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(1) 4 Students Philosophy of Religion, by W. Ketiey Wricut, 
Professor of Philosophy in Dartmouth College. (Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1935.) 


(2) Man and God, an Essay in the Psychology and the Philosophy 
of Religious Experience, by Linpsay Dewar, Canon Residentiary 
of Gloucester. (S.P.C.K., 1935.) 


(3) Zhe Challenge of Humanism, by Louis J. A. Mercier. (Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1933.) 


Tuis is a mixed group. The first is a revised edition of a text-book 
which was published in 1922 and went through six reprints. It 
evidently had a considerable vogue in America, but in Great Britain 
I think we should doubt whether so many subjects could be adequately 
dealt with in the short space of one volume. Perhaps the author 
would agree, and only intends to help his students by making a map of 
their course of study—or in other words to make his book a kind 
of enlarged syllabus. Three new chapters have been added, one on 
Chinese religion, one on Islam, and a concluding summary, which, 
being extremely compressed, savours of scrappiness. The second book 
contains the substance of two courses of lectures, one delivered on the 
Page foundation at Yale University, the other delivered at Leeds. It 
aims at a defence of religious experience against attacks alike from 
orthodox and sceptics, and deals on the one hand with the Swiss 
psychologists, on the other with the Swiss neo-Calvinists. A useful 
popular treatise on apologetics, helpful for clergy and teachers, not 
strikingly original, but for the most part freshly and clearly written. 
There appear to be a few slips in proof-correcting, especially on p. 174, 
where (line 26) there is a clumsy piece of writing. The third volume 
in the group is of a more serious character, and deals in detail with the 
work of three of the American humanists, Ernest Seillitre, Irving 
Babbitt, and Paul Elmer More. The order of the names is deliberate, 
as the intention of the author is to show how the humanist movement 
issues ultimately (in More) in a return to theistic religion of an orthodox 
character ; and even in Babbitt reasserts the ‘ higher will’, the equivalent 
of Christian grace as a fact of experience, while (in him) keeping free 
from the entanglements of religious controversy. The ‘challenge’ is 
a challenge to naturalism, and the purpose of the book is to show that 
humanism in America in some of its exponents at any rate has paved 
the way for a return to religious orthodoxy by a recognition of the 
soundness of the estimate of human nature and its relation to a higher 
will, which is characteristic of ‘ revealed religion’. 
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(1) Zhe Ethics of Power or The Problem of Evil, By Puiip Leon. 
(George Allen & Unwin, 1935.) 


(2) Zhe Domain of Selfhood, by R. V. FELDMAN, Research Student in 
the Philosophy of the Jewish religion, Jews’ College, London. 
(George Allen & Unwin, 1935.) 


THESE are two interesting and original books, both by talented 
Jewish classical scholars from the University of Oxford. Mr Leon 
writes a freshly conceived treatise upon ethics, based upon the principle 
that to understand the meaning of ‘ the good’ one should first elucidate 
the meaning of ‘evil’. Briefly put, his argument is that there are two 
species of self-love, which he distinguishes by calling the one ‘ egoism’, 
the other ‘egotism’. The tendency of the egoist is towards self- 
preservation, that of the egotist towards self-esteem. The one issues in 
cruelty, the other in vanity. Egoism is plainly an excess of the 
legitimate self-regarding qualities. Egotism, on the other hand, is pure 
self-centredness and vain ambition. It takes a myriad forms, and is 
sometimes called ‘human nature’. Moral evil results from it, and also 
madness. Although the author modestly describes himself as ‘a simple 
ignorant heathen, echoing the Bible merely as he echoes Plato’, he is 
plainly ‘not far from the Kingdom of Heaven’. His indebtedness to 
Bishop Butler is obvious, and he is also mindful of Kant’s doctrine of 
‘radical evil’, But the most interesting parallel to his thought is to be 
found in Archbishop Temple’s Gifford Lectures, chap. xiv, which 
centres round the thesis ‘It is not wicked to be finite, yet it is almost 
inconceivable, things being what they are, that that which is finite 
should not be wicked’. This is a stimulating book, and should certainly 
be read in conjunction with that chapter. 

Mr Feldman exemplifies the useful revival of interest in religious 
philosophy which is evident among Jewish scholars, and which on the 
continent centres round the name of Hermann Cohen of Marburg, and 
in this country has shown itself in the recent Maimonides anniversary 
celebrations. We have here another treatise on selfhood. The thesis 
this time is that ‘self-respect’ as a sentiment of high moral value 
requires as its only congenial background of a belief that human 
personality can recognize no spiritual superior, but on the contrary a 
belief in Judaeo-Christian theism. Hence an ethical discussion as to 
the nature of the self which is to be properly esteemed is shown to lead 
inevitably to a consideration of the Self. Dr Clement Webb con- 
tributes an introduction to Mr Feldman’s work. It is a less shapely 
treatise than Mr Leon’s, owing perhaps to its being a series of medita- 
tions rather than a precise essay, now rhapsodic, now reasoned out. 
No one is more conscious of this than the author himself, and his 
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almost pathetic acknowledgement of it disarms criticism. It is probable 
that he will clarify his thought and style as he proceeds, but in spite of 
what he justly describes as ‘intellectual overcrowding’ and others might 
call ‘ mental indigestion ’, he has provided for those who will read with 
patience a series of brilliant observations, which support the fundamental 
convictions of Platonic religion. A. C. Bouquet. 


An Enquiry into Moral Notions, by Joun Lairp, F.B.A., LL.D. 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1935.) 


Pror. Laird’s previous books have led us to expect from him a treat- 
ment of the theoretical side of morals which is vigorous and shrewd in 
its thinking, independent, yet strongly common-sense, in its conclusions. 
This Enguiry into Moral Notions does not disappoint this expectancy. 
It is a book which many will probably need to read more than once, if 
they are justly to appraise its quality ; for the subjects taken up are so 
various, so intricately involved in one another, and so subtly discussed, 
that at first it is not always easy to see the wood for the trees. Only on 
a second reading do more unified impressions emerge, making it possible 
to give it an individual place in memory for further reference. Perhaps 
this is how the author himself would have it ; for part of the intention 
of the book, as the preface indicates, is to shew that, if a unified moral 
system is possible at all, it is much more difficult to come by than some 
theorists, including even the author himself in the past, have supposed. . 

Attempts to erect a moral system upon a single principle such as 
virtue, duty, or utility, are, according to Prof. Laird, always over-simpli- 
fications of the facts. On the other hand the ‘separatists’, who 
maintain that ethics are governed by several distinct conceptions which 
have nothing to do with one another except as they meet in the actual 
business of living, whilst they include more of the facts, fail to satisfy 
that instinct after unity which probably itself has something of moral 
quality. Prof. Laird has come to see that what he calls a ‘ federal’ 
view of moral notions has much more to say for itself than either of the 
views just mentioned ; yet he is still sufficient of a ‘unionist’ to seek 
after some unity underlying the federation, and this he seems to find, if 
I understand the last chapter aright, in the notion of well-being. Each 
of the concepts of virtue, right or duty, beneficence or utility, covers 
certain aspects of the morally commendable not covered by the other 
two, but all may be considered to indicate important elements in 
well-being ; at the same time care must be taken not to succumb to the 
temptation of all ‘ unionist’ thought which is to define well-being too 
exclusively in terms of one or other of them. 
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Prof. Laird’s main purpose, however, is not so much to reach any 
conclusions of this type as to institute what he calls ‘an untendentious 
comparison of ethical ideas’, and to make the comparison with ‘ equity 
and patience’, despite, as he puts it, ‘his shady past’. In this purpose 
he certainly succeeds, weighing pros and cons, pointing out difficulties, 
seeking to answer them, with acumen and with a good humour which 
often leads him into quite refreshing colloquialisms of style. A fine 
example of this is the discussion in the last section of Utilitarianism. 
His ultimate rejection of this theory for reasons strongly argued is 
rendered the more persuasive because of his earlier defence of it against 
some of the criticism commonly urged, such as, for example, the supposed 
necessity for an exact calculus of pains and penalties to make it work in 
practice. 

The book falls naturally into three sections: the first treats of virtue 
or the theory of aretaics, the second of duty or the theory of deontology, 
the third of benefit and well-being or the theory of agathopoeics. Any 
attempt to summarize the contents of these sections would, in the space 
available, be neither just to the author nor very informative to the 
reader. It will perhaps indicate something of the scope of the book if 
I mention one or two points which seem to have a bearing on questions 
which continually arise in the Christian interpretation of the moral life, 
though it is, of course, entirely beyond the purpose of the author to 
make any such application. 

Thus in the first section, amongst other things, Prof. Laird discusses 
the relation of principles to virtuous character and conduct. The 
importance and difficulty of this question is not perhaps always suffi- 
ciently realized by Christian moralists. On the one hand, it cannot be 
altogether valueless to the moral life to enunciate so-called Christian 
principles ; yet, on the other hand, the Christian view seems to require 
that the perception of what is right should be a matter of insight, tran- 
scending rules and principles, into each new personal situation as it 
arises. Prof. Laird returns more than once to this matter, especially in 
his criticisms of the New Intuitionists, and what he says is always illu- 
minating, if not finally satisfying. Again, Prof. Laird takes space to 
dispute the view that virtue or moral goodness is of necessity non- 
voluntary, and that it is nonsense to command people, for example, to 
love one another. Doubtless the will is only indirectly involved, but it 
is involved and it may be indispensable. In the chapter on ‘ Our 
Knowledge of Virtue’ it did not seem to me that the author did full 
justice to the view that moral insight is sud generis and is bound up with 
the moral quality of the life in a way that makes it impossible to equate 
it with other instances of the stimulation of interest and intelligence 
through practice. The doctrine that feeling is at the root of valuation 
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and is a source of genuine knowledge doubtless can be stated in an 
irritatingly vague and ‘woolly’ way, but it deserves a rather closer 
consideration than Prof. Laird stays to give it. 

In the second section a useful distinction is drawn between duty, 
which is the one thing that a man ought to do in any given situation— 
what the religious man would call the Will of God for him—and obliga- 
tions, which are those elements in the situation which have moral claims 
on the individual and must be assessed in deciding what duty is. There 
can therefore be no conflict of duties, though there may be conflict or 
tension of obligations. Similarly for the religious man there can be no 
compromise in the strict sense in respect of doing the will of God, though 
there may be in a looser sense compromises in respect of conflicting 
elements which in an ideal world would not so conflict. The whole 
discussion of deontology brings home, indeed, very forcibly the enormous 
difficulty of saying anything in a general way about a man’s duties which 
is conclusive or likely to be of much help to a perplexed conscience. 
The gap which religion fills by its faith in a divine purpose which will 
lead those who hunger and thirst after righteousness, even through their 
mistakes and failures, into fuller knowledge and attainment, is thus 
indirectly indicated, though Prof. Laird, writing as a purely theoretical 
moralist, makes no mention of it. Yet even from a purely theoretical 
moralist some discussion of the problem of mistaken, perplexed, and 
fumbling conscientiousness would have been welcome. To mention 
a quite different point, Prof. Laird in his discussion of duty and benefit 
has some important things to say about requital and punishment. He 
rejects the notion that punitive justice can be an obligation apart from 
the benefit that results from it—a point which is obviously not unrelated 
to certain doctrines of atonement. Theological thought is, in fact, often 
based on ethical judgements which when examined are by no means 
self-evident, which is one reason why a perusal of Prof. Laird’s book 
should be profitable to many besides professional moralists. 

In the third section, as part of the able discussion of Utilitarianism 
already mentioned, there is an insistence on the necessity of including 
right interpersonal relations in any complete ethic of well-being—a point 
of some importance in these days when so much social theory and 
practice appears to be conceived exclusively in terms of material and 
cultural benefits. 


Jesus and the Moralists, by E. W. Hirst, M.A., B.Sc. (The Epworth 
Press, 1935.) 

Mr Hirst’s book, which is not of the same calibre as Prof. Laird’s, 

gains somewhat in interest if read in conjunction with the latter, for thus 
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is thrown into sharper relief both the great value, and yet the final 
unsatisfactoriness, of any treatment of ethical problems apart from a 
metaphysic, if we stretch the word metaphysic to include the insight of 
religion into the ultimate nature of things. In a series of comparisons 
Mr Hirst shews the difference of the Christian ethic from, and its 
superiority to, various schools of ethical thought, concluding with a 
critical summary. Mr Hirst hardly says anything very original on these 
well-worn topics, but he says it all clearly and competently in a form 
which should be of real value to many in this perplexed age. 
HERBERT H. FARMER. 


Baron ad’ Holbach, a prelude to the French Revolution, by W. H. Wick- 
war. (Allen & Unwin, London, 1935.) 


Since the University of London has paid part of the cost of publica- 
tion, this is probably a successful graduation thesis. It is a work which 
deserves success, for the author has given a comprehensive and in- 
telligent view of one of the minor characters in the group of Diderot 
and Voltaire, who was copious, after the fashion of his time, in philo- 
sophical, psychological, political, and economic disquisition. He was 
the Amphitryon of his party, and was happy in his death at the begin- 


ning of 1789yfor he belonged to the financial class. His teachers had 
been Hobbes and Locke, but Mr Wickwar finds a ‘ terrible originality ’ 
in him, for he was a consistent and extreme materialist. He shut his 
eyes to all evidence and all reasoning which did not converge upon the 
negative conclusions which he wished to reach, in accordance with 
a convention as arbitrary as that which limits the moves on a chess- 
board. Mr Wickwar has a mind equally closed, and ignores among 
many other symptoms in modern thought that tendency among physicists 
which is making them sympathetic towards theism. But he is even 
more hostile than his hero to any thought that is not purely secularist. 
Holbach, he says, ‘ did not guess how often a secularist state might be 
obliged to take up an attitude not of benevolent but of armed neutrality, 
especially in the sphere of education’. He speaks with respect and 
sympathy of the severity practised in modern Russia, and though he 
does not contemplate such procedure in England or France he would 
evidently be pleased to see a new Sidmouth and Ellenborough active 
on the opposite side to their forerunners. Neither his end nor his 
means excite us to serious fear. E. W. Watson. 
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